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CHAPTER IV. 

HAVE already said that a well-written 
. ) recipe, giving right proportions and as 
=) /E)) full directions as the necessities of 
book-making allow, might be of very 
little use to many young housekeepers 
because it is not uncommon to find 
that the simplest processes named are 
not understood: I don’t mean that a 
woman of average education @ould 
not know what is meant when she is 
told to “ stir” such and such a thing, 
but she does not know Aow Zo stir, and 
worse than all, she does not dream 
that there is anything to learn, she has always stirred the 
lump of sugar in her tea without a thought, and so she pro- 
ceeds to follow directions, and stirs her custard, or sauce, 
or whatever may be in hand, and it very often happens 
that she does it right. It must not be thought that I am 
taking an extreme case when I say every other young girl 
fresh from school or boarding-house life knows no more about 
stirring than about ironing, and so her custards curdle before 
they reach the boiling point, her sauce or gravy is lumpy, her 
batter ditto, nor does any long-continued stirring make much 
impression on the lumps. 

Will any one who may not have observed it before, take an 
early opportunity of knowing how the novice in kitchen work 
will set about stirring? Ask her to stir the sauce on the range, 
while you do something else. I have said there are a few who 
seem to have the right knack without experience, and of 
course I am now speaking only of those to whom the kitchen 
is an unknown sphere, and who have never stirred sauces or 
beaten eggs “for mother” in early days, and, while the 
majority of American girls may know something of cooking if 
only how to make a cake, there are yet great numbers who 
as I have said do not know the first step practically. 

If you watch the novice as I suggest you will find that she 
probably stirs only the center of the saucepan with the point 
of the spoon, in a quick nervous manner; naturally all round 
this one spot remains nearly undisturbed to thicken and burn ; 
if there are lumps they remain; there is no magic in the mere 
turning of the spoon which will cause balls of flour to open 
and dissolve. Then so again observe a novice stir batter, if 
she follows the directions of a careful book as no doubt she 
will, for a real novice is generally more faithful than the half 
cook who has learned how to handle her tools more or less 
deftly. She will then pour only part of the liquid into the 


flour and get, as she has been told, a thick paste, but as she 
has not been told how to stir also in the book, she probably 
will keep turning her spoon vigorously in the center of the 
bowl. Suggest that she widen the circles and she will do so; 
still it is the Point only of the spoon which touches the bowl; 
the lumps will not disappear, nor will it occur to her that she 
is doing nothing to make them do so. I have found those 
who would scout the idea of being considered novices, who 
strain their batter to get rid of lumps simply because they do 
not understand the scarcely-to-be-considered art of stirring. 
Suggest that the novice under observation turn the back of 
the spoon to the bowl and each time she makes a turn press 
the bowl with a sort of bruising motion, and if there are many 
lumps, leave stirring for a few seconds and follow a grinding 
process between spoon and bow]; this will break the lumps. 

These remarks apply equally to all kinds of stirring. It is 
not a hurried, nervous turning of a spoon, but a process 
adapted to a purpose, or several purposes and varies accord- 
ing to it. For instance the object in stirring boiled custard 
is not to break lumps but to prevent them forming by the 
unequal coagulation of the egg. Any part which may be 
nearest to the fire will get thick while the other part is barely 
warm, but when properly stirred there is a constant change of 
position. We will take an average recipe for boiled custard 
which gives as much detail as space in these days allows, 
when a cookery book in order to sell must contain hundreds 
of recipes, and work from it : 


Boiled Custard. 

Take a pint of milk and the yolks of three eggs, unless wanted 
very thick, when four or even six may be used. Make the milk 
warm, beat the eggs till they are free from strings, mix milk and 
eggs together, beating all the time, sweeten with two tablespoonfuls 
of sugar. Use a double boiler if possible, stir the custard over the 
fire until it thickens, but do not let it boil or the eggs will curdle. 


Now there are two processes here mentioned which an utter 
novice will not know, egg-beating and stirring, they are both 
so simple that it will not occur to even the most modest that 
there can be any difficulty. 

*“ What! not know how to beat an egg!” I hear some one 
exclaim. ‘“ That is too much, any one can do that?” That 
is true, but one will beat it lighter in two minutes than 
another in ten; however this is not a very serious matter as no 
dish was probably ever spoiled because the yo/ks of eggs 
were not beaten according torule. But although very few may 
realize it much unsuspected mischief arises from not knowing 
how to stir. There are details lacking in this recipe which a 
teacher would explain verbally and which would be very valua- 
ble to the beginner had space and custom permitted them to 
be given. I will give them that it may be seen what is meant. 

Instead of leaving off at the words the “eggs will curdle,” 
some such continuation as this would help the learner. 
“Boiled custard requires patience and care. If the eggs 
reach the boiling point they will break, and yet if they do not 
reach it within one or two degrees the custard will not thicken 
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and will taste raw and lack the exquisite thick smoothness of 
well-made custard. To produce this, yet avoid curdling there- 
fore, patience, and proceed as follows: Stir the mixture over 
a moderate fire. When you see from the end of the spoon 
that it begins to thicken at the bottom draw it to a cooler spot 
where it will not boil, stir half a minute, then return to the 
hotter spot. Do this several times, checking the approach to 
boiling point each time there is danger until the whole of the 
mixture has reached that point which may be known by it 
being rich, thick and perfectly opaque.” 

Does the reader perceive that this little matter of detail 
which the experienced housekeeper may have found out for 
herself (not always though, for there is a great deal of half raw 
boiled custard in use) far exceeds in length the recipe itself, 
and that a cookery book to be of the greatest use to begin- 
ners must be a very unwieldy affair or common sense must step 
in and tell the housewife that a moderate number of detailed 
recipes are more valuable than any number of those barely 
sketched. I hope to see the time when small books devoted 
to special branches, with recipes given with all possible mi- 
nuteness, will replace the large volumes professing to be com- 
plete guides, or else that a “ book of methods ” will be appre- 
ciated as a valuable adjunct to the cookery book proper. 

And now we return to the process of stirring. Don’t be 
nervous or in a hurry; slowly and deliberately move the spoon 
in a circular direction beginning in the middle, widening the 
circles with every turn till you reach the outer edge, then 
scraping the sides round with one turn of the spoon so as to 
bring all into circulation, then start in the middle again. 
Although it is such a general mistake to stir the center of 
the saucepan only, that spot must have special attention for 
it is there that burning usually begins. Should any gravy or 
saucepan show signs of burning before its contents are cooked 
fully, change it for another. A good precaution is to butter 
the bottom if for rice or any slow cooking article. But thick 
saucepans thoroughly washed, that is, so that not a trace of 
anything that has been in it before can be detected, seldom 
burn unless neglected. 

Although a copper saucepan to hold a quart will cost two 
dollars, it is one of those things that are real economies, be- 
cause the most careless cook will not be able to burn her milk or 
sauce unless she actually lets it burn dry and they never wear 
out, while most families can remember spending fifty cents 
several times in the course of a few years for others. Indeed 
I hope to see the day when a better quality of utensils will be 
the rule in American kitchens. In the country especially is 
poverty of cooking utensils observable. Tin is almost in- 
variably in use for boiling; iron and copper seem unknown in 
many well to do families. However this subject is one on 
which I have more to say than can be well said at the end of 


a chapter so we will return to it in future. 
—Catherine Owen. 
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PARIS GOLD THIMBLES. 

Thimbles as ordinarily made are of solid metal—iron, steel, 
silver or gold. The metal is pressed into dies of different 
sizes, and the thimbles are punched, polished and tempered 
afterward. A few are made of brass and “ washed” with 
some white metal. In Paris they make gold thimbles for use 
and durability. A disk of sheet-iron is punched into a hole 
which gives it its shape. Then the little hollows for the 
needle are made and the thimble is perfectly finished and 
finally converted into finely-tempered steel by a peculiar 
process. It is then a fine steel thimble, that will last a life- 
time or longer. It is next lined and covered with gold-leaf, 
so put on that it will last many years, and of course can be 
renewed when it does wear off. It is believed that such 
thimbles are made nowhere but in Paris. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


SALLIE’S GREEN TRUNK. 


PIcTURES AND HOME-MADE PICTURE Books. 


HAT is the name it goes by in the family. How it 
came to be so called, no man knoweth; but there 
are excellent reasons why it should have been called 
almost anything else rather than “Sallie’s Green 

Trunk.” In the first place, there is no one in the house 
whose name is Sallie; in the second place, the individual 
dubbed Sallie does not own the trunk. In the third place 
itis not a trunk. It is a roughly made pine box, perhaps 
eighteen inches square and six inches deep. It is painted 
green, and has atrunk lid. It was made years ago by one 
of Sallie’s brothers, to hold his boyish treasures, and when 
he outgrew it and cast it aside, Sallie appropriated it to 
her own use as a receptacle for stray pictures. 

If any person ever needed such a receptacle, that person is 
Sallie ; for straying pictures of all kinds stray in her direction, 
as if endowed with an instinct that told them where they 
would meet with a welcome and achance to make themselves 
useful. Advertising cards, pictures cut from the advertising 
pages of magazines, from newspapers, almanacs, fashion 
plates and tradesmen’s circulars; colored pictures from 
florists’ catalogues, from the labels of fruit cans, from webs of 
sheeting, from raisin boxes, soap boxes, cigar boxes, starch 
boxes; all come as if by magic, straight to Sallie. They 
come by ones, by twos, by dozens, and do everything but 
hover over the green trunk and ask to be let in. 

But it is not magic; it is solely because Sallie “keeps an 
eye out” constantly for everything in the shape of pictures 
that could please the eyes of a child. 

This continual inpouring has been going on for several 
years, but, though the. green trunk is, as a natural conse- 
quence, always full, it never runs over. From time to time, 
in leisure moments, Sallie pastes these pictures, one or many 
at atime, (according to the length of the leisure moment) 
into cambric books, made by stitching together leaves of 
cambric and scalloping their edges. The books vary in size 
and thickness, the largest of them holding three or four hun- 
dred pictures, the smallest not more than fifty, or even fewer. 

Sallie has no children of her own, but she knows a great 
many other people’s children, and there is always some little 
man or woman ready to take these delightful picture books 
off her hands as fast as they are finished. By using very big, 
very bright pictures only, she makes a book attractive to 
even a three-years-old baby; by decking the covers with 
gay ribbons and sprinkling among the pictures a few stories 
and children’s rhymes and jingles, it is made acceptable as a 
Christmas gift to a child old enough toread. Sometimes she 
drops one of the biggest ones into the midst of a family of 
little folks whose parents cannot provide an over-abundance 
of the books and toys and other good things of the Springtime 
of life. Sometimes she sends one half way across the con- 
tinent to a little stranger,—a sick or crippled child that she 
has heard of. 

Wherever they go, into whatever childish hands they fall, 
they meet with full appreciation. 

Sallie finds that bright, blue cambric makes the most effec- 
tive back-ground for the colored pictures. 

—WNelly Browne. 


THE self-same sun 

At once does slow and swiftly run. 
Swiftly his daily journey he goes, 

But treads his annual with a statelier pace, 
And does three hundred rounds enclose 

Within one yearly circle’s space. 
Thu; with a double course, in the same sphere, 
He runs the day and walks the year.—Cow/ey. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
HOUSEKEEPING IN FOREIGN LANDS. 
XVII. 
IN SOUTH AMERICA. 
LMOST my first impression as to the 
customs of this country was that women 


)my thoughts flew back to the scenes 
| of my former life, and the most incon- 
venient kitchen ; the barest accumu- 


compared, of course, to the accom- 
-u4—_ modations I found in my new home. 
If Goop HousEKEEPING could be 
translated into Spanish and circulated 
through this Southern World it would 
be of benefit indeed, that is, if women could be persuaded to 
read it, which, perhaps, they could not, as they have a very 
decided opinion in favor of their own rules and regulations. 
They live now in this nineteenth century after the manner 
of their great, great grandmother, which seems rather primi- 
tive to one accustomed to even the most ordinary of modern 
improvements. My experience lies chiefly in the Argentine 
Republic, but in a short stay in Brazil I saw that the life 
there was identical as to habits and usages and these are sim- 
ilar, of course, to the Italian and Spanish customs. On my first 
arrival in the Argentine I did not begin housekeeping for the 
simple reason that I could not speak one word of Spanish, 
and even French will not answer all one’s requirements in the 
management at least of a household. We went into lodgings 
and I speedly applied myself to learning the language. 
Although we lodged with an English family, and the En- 
glish population is very large in the city of Buenos Aires, 
we found everything very different from what we had been 
accustomed. At half-past eight in the morning a little tray 
was brought me on which was set out a tiny plate with 
two little slices of. bread and butter, and a cupful of tea; 
this was the first breakfast. Native families usually have 
coffee and a roll without butter for that meal, if meal it can 
be called, and more often than not there is no milk with the 
coffee. At 11 or 120’clock breakfast is served in most houses. 
There is placed before one, first, a famére, or dish of cold, 
pickled meats principally head cheese sliced thin, or a kind 
of sausage resembling bologna, this is an appetizer, and is 
followed by soup, a simple entrée, a steak, chops or cutlet with 
potatoes, a salad, and lastly everything being cleared away, 
little plates are placed before one on which is taken a bit of 
cheese, some bread and butter and duce, the Spanish name 


for all kinds of sweets in the way of preserves, jams, etc. | 
and the necessary munhacho gets nearly the same. 


Wine is drank throughout the meal and tea or coffee is 
handed last of all. There are thus five courses for a break- 
fast. Butter is considered quite a delicacy. It is very high 
and is little eaten by the natives. One is obliged to buy it 
fresh every day as there is no salt put into it in the making, 
and, of course, it will not keeplong. The milk brought from 
the country by the Zechereros has often been found turned to 
butter in the transit. This is caused by the mode of carrying 
it. Long, cone-shaped tin pails are slung, eight or ten on 
either side of the horse, the milk-man rides and the milk they 
contain is thus very well churned during a long, brisk ride into 
town. The butter in pound rolls wrapped in cloth is put into 
the milk to keep till the carrier arrives at the market. Milk 
can also be bought of men who drive the cows accompanied 
by their calves from door to door, milking them as wanted. 


knew nothing about housekeeping, and | 
| stew without gravy is served before the soup. Soup is always 


a lation of what we call necessities | 
|—-"-, seemed to me luxuries in the extreme | 


But, to return to the serving of meals. I noticed that in the | 


most country confeteria, as in the most elegant cafés and 


of plates for every separate article eaten, but, indeed, there is 
no country in the world where (as a nation) people take such 
a variety of edibles upon their plates or surround themselves 
with such a coterie of small dishes as in the United States. 
The dinner hour here is towards night. The menu is only 
an elaborate edition of the mid-day meal. The entrée is less 
simple or there may be more than one ; pucharo a sort of brisk 


good if rather greasy—that which contains all kinds of vege- 
tables, everything but peas and corn with spices being finely 
minced, is the favorite. The number of courses for a very 
ordinary dinner is bewildering and as the meats are flanked 
with few vegetables, the variety is not startling and after a 
time becomes quite monotonous. One longs inexpressibly 
for a simple American meal, but alas! it is not to be had 
even in one’s own home. 

Servants are as unmanageable here as they are every- 
where else and in many respects more trying. General 
houseworkers are unknown. For the smallest family one 
needs a cook, a housemaid and, instead of a maid-of-all- 
work, a boy of any age from ten years and I have seen 
even younger, on duty in native households. Besides these 
no washing can be done at home. There was, I am told, at 
one time even a law against the drying of clothes in one’s 
own patio or on the roof. At any rate a laundress is an 
almost impossible person to get and clothes are given out to 
the Zavandaras who support themselves by the pursuit of 
that profession alone. ‘They wash in the river, which is very 
wide, and very shallow on its southern shore, and rising only 
when gales are blowing from the sea, leaves on its retiring 
great pools of water in the hollows of the beach. These 
pools are the wash-tubs for the whole city and flat stonés are 
used as boards, the clothes being rubbed between two such, 
so it is not to be wondered at that all kinds of wash goods 
want frequent replacing. The same women who wash do 
not iron. They are themselves employed by the person 
engaged by one’s self, who usually is the ironer and who re- 
ceives the pay for the whole. I found this arrangement 
very unsatisfactory, for there was no one person who seemed 
to be responsible for the return of the things and for the 
manner in which they were done. It is a fault found by 
every one, but there seems to be no way of remedying it. 
Some few families have succeeded in getting regular laun- 
dresses to join their retinue of servants, but it is still a hard 
thing to manage and the cooks object to it. Wages are high. 
Cooks get from eighteen to thirty nacionales or fifteen to 
twenty-five dollars; these are not remarkable servants but 
only ordinary ones. Men, French or Italian cuésinius are 
much better paid. The merest slip of a house-maid will get 
from fourteen to twenty zacionales (twelve to eighteen dollars) 


Rents are enormously high, especially when we consider 
the want of conveniences. For a very small unfurnished 
house in only an ordinarily good neighborhood, I was asked 
one hundred and ninety zaciona/es a month, and I will say 
here that a zaciona/ is from ten to twenty cents less thana 
dollar in our money, according to the fluctuations of the gold 
market, paper currency being wholly in use. A comfortable, 
moderately commodious house rents for two hundred up to 
three or four hundred nacionales, though the choice of loca- 
tion isnot much. One or two streets there are in town that 
are not lined by car tracks and on these are some really 
magnificent residences, but even here will be seen cow 
stables, or conventiollies (a sort of tenement house all on one 
floor,) running over with dirty, noisy children, or ¢éendas, where 
beer and wine and even tea and coffee are to be had and 
where always a group of rough men are gathered about the 


hotels of the city a scrupulous attention is paid to the changing | doors, and these opposite or beside some lovely picturesque 
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dwelling. Built with the inevitable Patio or court in the 
center of the house, all rooms opening upon it through long, 
glass-door windows; paved with marble or tiles and dec- 
orated with all manner of lovely tropical plants in their great 
tubs or ornamental pots, there is something fascinating and 
poetical about these houses that is indescribable. That there 
is nota closet or pantry anywhere, no range or cooking 
stove, no running water, no bath-room, no cellar, are incon- 
veniences that do not trouble those who have never been 
used to anything else. For cooking, the charcoal brazier is 
used, or a sheet-iron square box mounted on long legs, which 
is divided into several compartments, in each of which charcoal 
can be burned and one or all used as needed. Baking is done 
over the fire as well as roasting, the article baked or roasted 
being constantly turned in its iron pot, on which a lid fits 
tightly. Bread is, of course, not subjected to this kind of 
cooking. No one eats anything but bakers’ bread, and eating 
it without butter as they so constantly do, that with much 
crust is preferable. There is a great biscuit prepared in im- 
mense quantities and sold in great sackfuls which is what the 
country people live on principally. These biscuits are, of 
course very hard and dry. I have often seen them broken with 
a hatchet, but soaked in coffee or milk, wine or soup, are really 
excellent though entirely lacking in salt ; for those who do not 
fancy them the ordinary bread satisfies all demands and is 
certainly delicious and to be had in country as well as city. 
As soon as I could speak a very little Spanish I went to house- 
keeping and was soon able to do without the aid of a translator. 
Ladies do not do their own marketing, but this I did not find 
out till I had been for some time doing mine and then I de- 
termined to go on as I had begun, though servants can do far 
better in bargaining with the market people than their mis- 
tresses, and bargaining is absolutely necessary. Until I 
found this out I thought prices much higher than at home, 
but when I discovered that one was considered a fool to give 
what was first asked for anything, and that the less one paid 
the better served one was, I saw that if anything, provisions 
were cheaper. Meat at least is. If sold by the pound beef 
would average for tenderloin, the bone taken out, ten cents 
apound. Steaks are not cut as we are in the habit of see- 
ing them, but in large chops like great mutton chops and 
are sold for four or five cents apiece, one weighing over 
half a pound. Pork I have never been able to find, and veal 
only occasionally. Beef is more expensive than mutton and 
not so good, and though the sheep are the most forlorn 
scrubby looking animals, the meat is perfectly delicious. 
Very young lamb can be had, so young indeed that the bones 
are easily crushed with one’s teeth, and I never ate anything 
more delicate than broiled ribsof lamb. They are not un- 
like spare-ribs, but even better. Beef and lamb chops with 
the kidney left on—a slice on each chop—are also a favorite 
dish and very nice indeed. But the really national mode of 
preparing meat is in an assado. Generally a lamb is used 
though beef and mutton are not despised. This is to be had 
in its most delicious form in the camp (an abbreviation of 
campo-country and signifying all the country outside of cities.) 
The lamb must be newly killed to be good in this way and 
it is not unusual to see a man walk with his lasso out into the 
flock, throw it with apparent carelessness and draw in cap- 
tive a struggling little animal. This he will discard if on 
examination it proves not plump enough and catches another 
or another till he is suited, then in an incredibly short space 
of time it is killed, skinned, drawn and fastened on an iron rod 
upright in the ground and quickly roasted. The national way 
of eating it is according to the passover, “ with loins girded, 
your staff in your hand and your shoes on your feet and ye 
shall eat it in haste.” The best assado is that prepared in 
the open air and the natives stand round and with their great 


knives cut off huge pieces of the smoking meat and eat them 
animal fashion, without salt, and with no such useless things 
as plates and forks. Of course, assado is served in very 
elegant form for a dinner dish, but it is certainly not as good 
as when prepared in the barbaric way described. I have 
known an assado eaten and forgotten twenty minutes after 
the animal was lassoed. 

Although wine is drunk at all meals and in great quantities, 
an intoxicated person is rarely seen and liquors are used 
comparatively little. Men invite each other to take a cup of 
tea instead of brandy or whisky, and the conjfiterias or candy 
shops always have tea and coffee ready at any hour. The 
tea of the country is called ma/ti. It is made from an herb 
dried and powdered and cups of a peculiar shape are used, as 
it has to be made in the vessel from which it is drank; it is 
taken through a long silver tube with a perforated ball at the 
end and this tube called vombde//a is put into the cup on the 
matti powder and before the water is poured on and must not 
be moved; then, a little cold water is used to set the tea, 
after which boiling water fills up the cup. It is ready at once. 

The natives always offer ma/ti to their guests and as it has to 
be constantly tasted while in process of preparation and that, 
by the person who makes it, it is a ceremony I would rather 
have omitted. The servant after preparing it brings it to the 
master or mistress, who tastes it before passing it to the guest. 
One cup holdsonly sufficient for one person. Natural gourds 
are much used for these cups. Some foreigners become very 
fond of matti. It is very healthy and takes the place of the 
vegetables which are so rarely used. 

Fruits are not superior to ours ; peaches hardly as good and 
melons not to be compared, but figs are plentiful and very fine, 
as are grapes. /e/onas, a cross between plums and peaches, 
are also very nice. They have the skin of a plum, flavor, 
partly of plum and partly of peach, and pit of the peach. 

In the camp, the inconveniences strike an American as 
being obstacles insurmountable to good housekeeping. I 
longed to establish a school and teach the young girls who 
would one day have homes of their own to look after. There 
seems to be an abundance every-where and no paupers, but 
such indolence, and such indifference to comforts and clean- 
liness, it is hard for an American to understand. 

I visited for a few days in a wealthy, native, country family. 
The Sefior owned not acres, but leagues of land; the house, 
garden and grove, were exquisitely beautiful and well kept, 
the house very pretty on its exterior and well built; it was 
well arranged as to rooms and could have been made very 
pretty, even elegant, but the dirt and squalor were frightful. 
The floors were all bare (except that of the sa/a or parlor) 
and had every appearance of never having been cleaned. 
Board floors are a luxury, as the country produces no wood 
and its importation makes it very expensive ; these people, 
however, could afford board floors and very nice ones they 
were, but covered with dust and mud from the children’s feet, 
washed in with water, wine, soup, anything that was to be 
thrown out and which the floors received as the most con- 
venient receptacle at hand. Even the carpet in the sa/a was 
treated in the same manner and was a sticky solid mass of 
filth. The room assigned to me was so much the reverse of 
clean that I spread down newspapers and my horse blanket 
to stand upon while dressing. The room where meals were 
served was not honored with a board floor, but boasted the 
usual brick tiles broken and hollowed out in places and veri- 
table traps for the unwary foot. Mice ran rampant all over 
the house and bugs innumerable. 

Fortunately there was one redeeming point in that menage 
and that was the beds. They were, and are every-where, im- 
maculate. The poorest families have good springs and fine 
hair mattresses. In a country where immense numbers of 
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horses are slaughtered annually for their hides, good hair is 
plentiful and people can easily supply themselves with good 
mattresses. Pillows are not so much used as bolsters, and 
two of these, long and well stuffed with feathers, are coveied 
with cases of fine muslin, lawn, or linen edged, with embroid- 
ery or lace half a yard deep, and sometimes an insertion is 
used besides. The cases with their edgings droop nearly to 
the floor; the sheets correspond in quality and dainty white 
spreads, often lace ones with satin linings, complete the fur- 
nishing of the bed. In the veriest hovel I have seen always 
clean wholesome looking beds. In the house above men- 
tioned the sefiorita’s bed had a lace draped canopy and 
coverlet with crimson satin lining—and that in a room the 
floor of which was as I have described, and the other appoint- 
ments in keeping with the floor. 

Pretty in architecture as these houses are, they are not com- 
fortable in winter. There are no halls or entries and one 
must go out of doors through fatio or corridors open to the 
sky in order to passfrom room to room. The natives object 
to fires, thinking they are apt to take cold in passing thus to 
different parts of the house. Certainly the winters are not 
cold in comparison to our own. There is no snowanda 
thin coating of ice found in the morning ina little pool or 
along the street or road, will be melted long before noon. 
Fire-wood is expensive and difficult to get, thatis, such as is 
good to burn. In the cities charcoal is mostly used, but out 
in the camp they burn corn cobs, akind of weed that looks 
like our own milkweed and whichis cut and dried for use ; 
also straw is used extensively, and manure as well. 

Pasturage is good all winter and animals are not sheltered 
or fed, getting their own living on the pampas and finding 
the hay stacks left from year to year in the fields, their only 
screen from storm. 

It is difficult to realize that one man can possess a farm so 
extensive asa very ordinary /Padron holds here. A league 
of land is an ordinary farm and when one considers that there 


are three miles to each league and six hundred and forty | 
acres in each mile one comprehends that farms are rather | 
large. Men who make, however, a regular business of farm- | 


ing own usually from ten to twenty leagues, and ient out 
in guadras to chacararos or petty farmers. Many wealthy men 
own much more than that. I know of one who holds one 
hundred leagues of camp in the West besides several small 
farms of fifteen leagues each in the Eastern provinces. The 
foreigners who hold these lands have been fortunate in ob- 
taining them when they did, for property has greatly increased 
in value. Still, it seems cheap enough when ten thousand 
dollars will buy a league in a good locality. The native 
families that are descendants of the Spanish Dons who came 
over with the first settlers in the time of Don Jorge de 
Mendoza, are veritable aristocrats even yet. They hold their 
possessions in so miserly a manner that no amount of money 
will tempt most of them to part with any portion. Their in- 
comes are derived from the rents the chacararos pay, and the 
management of these huge estates are so extensive a busi- 
ness that sometimes a dozen stewards are in the employ of 
one man. The different branches of afamily will hold quite 
frequently the entire province to which they belong, and the 
provinces vary in size from a small tract of country contain- 
ing no more square miles than the state of Delaware, to one 
larger than New York. Those of the Argentines who have 
traveled are disposed to adopt improvements learned from 
more advanced people, but those who remain closely at home 
are very obstinately still clinging to old customs. We can only 
hope they will one day see the advantage it would be to them 
as a nation to cultivate well appointed and cleanly homes, and 
perhaps the example of the foreigners will be of benefit then. 

M. Stoddard. 
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OVER AND OVER AGAIN. 


Over and over again 
My duties wait for me, 
They ever come in monotonous round,— 
Breakfast and dinner and tea, 
Smoothing the snow-white clothes, 
Sweeping and dusting with care. 
There is ever some task in my little home 
To brighten it every-where. 
What may I claim for my duties’ fee ? 
Are these endless rounds of tasks to be 
Naught but a dull monotony, 
Over and over again? 


Over and over again 
The sun sinks low in the West, 
And always over and over again 
The birds come back to the nest. 
The robin sings to his loving mate, 
Close, close to my cottage door, 
The same glad song I have heard him sing 
For many a day before. 
What does the robin say to me? 
If the heart is tuned to love’s glad key, 
No task can be dull monotony, 
Though over and over again. 


—Ada Simpson Sherwood. 
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THE FAMILY SKELETON. 


WITH AN IMPEDIMENT IN THE BACK. 


VERY family has one, it is said, and 
Cousin Azubah was the skeleton in 
the Warren family. There might 
have been a far worse one, to be 
sure, for there was nothing bad 
about her, she was simply tiresome. 
Her mind was small and narrow 
like her body, and she had so far 
outlived her own childhood (if she 
ever had one, which sprightly Bell 
Warren professed to disbelieve), as 
to have no sympathy whatever with 
children or young people. She was 

a regular “wet blanket” on all scenes of merriment, and her 

frequent strains of solemn moralizing were usually prefaced 

by the remark, “ Wal, this is a dyin’ world!” 

Cousin Azubah was own cousin to both Mr. and Mrs. War- 
ren, although ¢A4ey were not at all related. Ten years before 
this she had been left all alone in the world with no home, 
and in the kindness of their hearts they had offered her a 
home, so here she had been ever since. She was one of the 
family, helped about the housework or the sewing, and espe- 
cially the knitting, but all in such a slow, lifeless way that Mary 
Jane often declared privately that it drove her almost wild. 

“T’d rather do all she does twice over, than to hear her 
groan over it!” 

Cousin Azubah was weakly, or thought she was, which 
amounts to about the same thing. She often complained of 
“an impediment in her back.” 

“I’ve always enjoyed ruther poor health,” she was wont to 
say meekly, “and I always expect to. My mother and 
grandmother before me was both took bed-rid before they 
was forty, and I expect nothin’ but what I shall be!” 

As Cousin Azubah was already nearer fifty than forty, if the 
old family Bible told the truth, it seemed this doleful fear 
was somewhat groundless. But nobody had the heart to take 
away her melancholy pleasure in contemplating the possi- 
bility of being “ took bed-rid.” 

So she maundered on, day after day and year after year in 
the same round, washing a few dishes, or making feeble 
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passes at the ironing-table when she felt like it, laboriously 
spending a whole week sewing up a sheet, or knitting indus- 
triously on a gray stocking which never seemed to grow any 
longer. If she dropped a stitch in her knitting-work, she 
mourned over it audibly, off and on, for weeks, and she laid as 
much stress on getting the leg a good shape as if the fate of 
a nation hung in the balance. 

She never looked into a book or newspaper, though the 
house was full of them, except on Sundays, when she sighed 
and groaned more or less over her Bible and an old hymn- 
book. The rest of the family were alert and active, up to the 
events of the day, and full of interest and social chat, but 
none of it made any impression on her. She was always the 
same dull, negative, uninterested person, would rather tell 
the particulars of ber last “spell with the toothache,” than 
hear any one’else describe an ocean voyage, and enjoyed 
attending a funeral far better than a concert. 

To do them justice, the Warren children were more patient 
with Cousin Azubah than many children would have been. 
She had lived there so long that they never thought of her 
going elsewhere, and though Bell and Mary Jane did some- 
times cast envious eyes on the pleasant front chamber which 
had always been hers, in strong contrast with the gloomy 
back one which they occupied, they never thought of asking 
that she should give it uptothem. The noisy boys, Harry 
and Dick, could not remember when she did not live there, 
and paid little heed when she put both hands to her head as 
if to hold it together when they were having one of their 
“rackets.” She had always done so ever since they could 
remember, and her head had never split open yet, but they 
were tired of hearing their mother always say, “ Boys, you 
must be more quiet, Cousin Azubah has the headache.” 

But one memorable day there came a letter to Mr. and Mrs. 
Warren from another cousin, a widow out in “ York State.” 
Her last daughter had married and gone away leaving her 
entirely alone. 

“My mind has been running on Cousin Azubah lately,” 
she wrote, “I suppose she is still living with you, but you 
have your children and can spare her; I wish she would come 
and live with me, I would give her a home and welcome as 
long as we both live.” 

To the great surprise of all the Warren family, Cousin Azu- 
bah took a notion to go. She had not manifested so much ani- 
mation or interest in anything within the memory of anybody. 

“I'd like to go first-rate!” she said. “And Nancy really 
seems to want me. You've always been good to me, Cousin 
Horace, and Laviny’s been kind as a sister, but I ain’t needed 
here and I know I make more work than I do every-day. I 
know I’m in the way, too; the girls ought to have my cham- 
ber, it’s their’s by good right. Yes, write Nancy and tell her 
I'll come.” 

Then there was a commotion in the family. All other 
work was laid aside to fix Cousin Azubah off. The girls 
helped with suspicious alacrity, and over the sewing when 
she was not about, planned how they would furnish the 
pretty chamber that would be theirs. 

Her outfit was generous, and as pretty and stylish as she 
would allow them to make it; they would not stint the poor 
old soul in this their last work for her. She helped what she 
could, and as she said of herself, “ chirked up amazin’ly ” 
in view of the change. 

The nearest railroad station to Granby was twenty miles 
away. Mr. Warren would take Cousin Azubah over there 
himself in his easy carriage, not leaving her to go in the 
lumbering old stage-coach. 

By inquiry he had found that if she took the train at that 
station early in the morning, she would reach Cousin Nancy’s 
before dark without change of cars. 


“T can carry her over there in the afternoon,” he said, “ and 
leave her at Uncle Miller's. ‘They live near by the depot, 
and Aunt will get her a good supper, keep her over night, 
and get her an early breakfast. I will have Uncle go with 
her to the depot, buy her ticket and see her on the train, so I 
need not stay, but can keep right on that same night and 
drive to Beaver Hollow, where that mortgage ought to be 
looked after, and the next day I can come around home by 
Plainfield and see to that business for the Heath estate, 
you know.” 

Everything worked well, Cousin Nancy was notified when 
to meet Cousin Azubah at her depot, and one June day, after 
dinner, the travelers started, a well-filled trunk strapped on 
behind the carriage, Cousin Azubah with many sniffs bidding 
the family good-by, “ never expectin’ to see ’em again, for 
this is a dyin’ world.” 

In candor I must confess that Bell and Mary Jane executed 
ahornpipe in the sitting-room, in their glee at Cousin Azubah’s 
departure, but soon adjourned to the front chamber and set- 
tled down to the serious business of taking up the carpet and 
tearing off the wall-paper, in vigorous preparation for the new 
order of things. Harry and Dick indulged in a few war- 
whoops, right in the house, just to see how it would seem not 
to be hushed up on account of “‘ Cousin Azubah’s headache.” 

Uncle Miller’s was safely reached. Mr. Warren finally, at 
their urgent request, stayed for an early tea and to feed his 
horse ; then, with parting directions to Uncle Miller and the 
money for Cousin Azubah’s ticket, bade her good-bye, and 
started on another twenty-mile drive in the cool of the day. 

Aunt Miller had breakfast ready at five o’clock the next 
morning for the train was due at six. Cousin Azubah 
came down when she was called, but manifested little ap- 
petite, and confessed she had not “slep’ first rate.” 

After breakfast, Uncle and Aunt Miller both went to the 
depot with her to see her off. He had stepped up to the win- 
dow to buy her ticket, when she suddenly stood at his elbow. 

“ How long before the stage goes to Granby?” she asked 
of the ticket-agent. 

“ About half an hour, madam.” 

“You needn’t buy me no ticket, Uncle Miller,” she said 
grimly. “I’m goin’ back to Granby on that stage. I was 
that homesick all night I never slep’ a wink, and I’m a goin’ 
back.” 

Both Uncle and Aunt Miller tried to change her mind, but 
it was inflexible. Her ordinarily slack-twisted, uncertain 
character seemed changed to iron just now. Back she would 
go, and back she did. 

Before noon the stage left Cousin Azubah, trunk, hand-bag 
and all at the Warren homestead. In upon the astonished 
family she walked with the utmost coolness and deliberation. 

“T s’pose Nancy will be disappointed,” she said, “but I 
can’t help it, my courage gin out, and I had to come back. 
And I don’t s’pose, Cousin Laviny,” she added, laying aside 
her bonnet and taking some knitting-work from the table, 
“that anybody but me could ever knit this stockin’ to mate 
the other one.” 

The girls gave up their prospective chamber with very 
good grace. If they secretly hoped Cousin Azubah would 
relinquish her claim and take their former one instead, they 
were doomed to disappointment for she made no such offer. 

Just at sunset Mr. Warren drove into the yard, Cousin 
Azubah sat in her favorite chair out near the pump with her 
gray knitting-work, as though she had never left there. He 
stared wildly at her. 

“I got back before you did, Cousin Horace, you see,” was 
all she said. 

So Cousin Azubah is still the Warren family skeleton. 


—Mattie W. Baker. 
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BREAD AND PEOPLE. 


A SIMILARITY OF CHARACTER BETWEEN THEM. 


=, HE bread’s out,” said Lorac, one de- 
lectably sunshiny morning, when I 
was meditating an orchard lounging 
spell. I, being baker-in-ordinary for 
the tribe, must needs consider the situation 
at once, for Lorac’s father and brother would 
eat bread ad Ubitum ad infinitum. So | 
left the oriole I had been watching, hanging 
by one claw as he picked ata cherry, half- 
ripe, pulled my sun-bonnet on with em- 
phasis and went in. 

“Why didn’t you tell me last night, 
Lorac?” 

“Oh! make salt-rising,” shouted she, from 
behind a crescendo arpeggio. 

It was all that could be done in the case, except saleratus 
bread, which every Christian stomach loathes; so at it I went 
at once. A deep white bowl, a spoonful of salt, one of sugar, 
a tablespoonful of corn meal, some flour and warm water for 
a batter, and the magic mess was at least begun. Leaving it 
to the genial influence of the sun, I went off after the oriole 
for a brief moment, which proved, indeed, brief enough. He 
had flown to his nest, which was an elegantly-formed and 
well constructed edifice of a purse-like shape, made of the 
most delicate grasses. ‘There he sat enjoying his cherry and 
uttering between whiles his peculiar flute-like note; but 
housewives would tell me that though orioles are very good 
in their places, bread is the more important. 

So bewailing the fate of housekeepers in general and bread- 
makers in particular, I turned away from the paths of pleasant- 
ness and peace and completely fascinated by duty, stern and 
unrelentless, followed the direction of her finger, pointing 
straight into the kitchen dcor, where I found the bow! foam- 
ing to the brim, and ready to be mixed. 

First the flour must be carefully sifted and the pans prepared, 
then the sponge poured into the flour, salt and warm water 
added ; with a few minutes kneading it was ready for the pans. 


I thought what a comfort it is to mould something to one’s | 


own liking, if it is only bread, and what strength is needed, 
not only of arm, but of purpose also, to make even the few 
attempts which we are daily making to mould our own char- 
acters to anything near a semblance of what we have wished 
it to be; for we continually show by our daily life what we 
are making and have made of ourselves. 

It makes no difference how muck flour and water there is 
in bread, there is always some rising. With many this good 
quality has little effect unless most carefully nurtured, while 
in another it makes its way through every obstacle. Perhaps 
the material was poor to begin with, or there was careless 
sifting by those who had control, that is, the correcting of the 
bad and encouraging of the good ; but as everything in nature 
proceeds from the general to the special, so I fell to meditat- 
ing on the similarity of character between bread and people. 

There are the pancake people, flatter in conversation than 
a pancake ever dared to be in all its flatness. His or her 
conversation generally consists of the most insipid remarks 
on the condition of the weather and the probability of its 
raining soon. These are the ones who go into ecstasies over 
everything from the most sublime to the insignificant, using 
all the high-sounding adjectives contained in Webster’s una- 
bridged, when many should not be used oftener than once a 
year, until one wishes there were no such words as splendid 
and beautiful! These pancakes can talk an hour and say 
nothing, besides wasting your time in compelling you to 
listen. Woe betide the person whom they seize upon at a 


| party! One would fain exclaim with Patrick Henry, “Give 
| me liberty or give me death.” 


We can very easily find some people who are not as precious 
as their name might signify. They have possession of this 
idea, that if such a man as a reformer can eat sawdust and 
thrive on it, why can’t they? So sawdust it is from the first 
day of January to the last day of December. ‘These are the 
ones, some one says, who have health on the brain, “ not that 


| their brains are so particularly healthy either,” but they are 


| 


always talking about it. You must do this, and you must not 
do that, for fear “you'll spoil your constitution and all your 
by-laws. They also think it is a sin to be sick, so the sicker 
one gets the more wicked he becomes.” 

Light rolls are like these airish, pleasant sort of people, al- 
ways amiable whatever happens, who never see any side but 
the sunny one, either of life or of the persons about them. 
These seldom find the cross people, or if they do, effect them 
so that they forget and unbend for a little time at least. 

Heavy bread, which results either from too long waiting to 
be baked, or too little rising, is very much like these people 
with the long faces,—firm believers in total depravity and 
similar doctrines. Their proximity to you when you feel 
especially happy and joysome, has the same effect on your 
spirits as heavy bread and soda biscuits have on the stomach. 

But the bread was kneaded, ready for the pans, and there 
was no place better than the warm kitchen for it to rise in. 
Kneading down is just as essential to mankind as it is to 
bread, but every one does not appreciate either being well- 
kneaded or sifted, especially in his youthful days; judging 
from experience this is quite ineffectual. This continual 
sifting is many times discouraging; while, according to our 
own opinion, we may be doing an excellent piece of work, 
our neighbor thinks we are totally ignorant of what we are 
undertaking. The man who has an excellent opinion of him- 
self and his abilities and in his own conceit thinks—and under 
a most vain delusion, too—that he does all things as near 
right as it is possible for any one to do, is sifting himself with 
a coarse sieve and his acquaintances with a gauze one. 

But while I had been thinking the bread had risen, white 
and light above the pans, and the oven was ready to receive 
it. Sifting and kneading are much, but a great deal depends 
upon the baking. Now, thought I, I have sifted the flour and 
kneaded the dough thoroughly, it has risen as well as bread 
can rise, the oven is of the right temperature and the bread 
is safely in, but although everything has been favorable so far, 
there are many chances of failure. It may get burned so that 
it will look uninviting, and not only that, but be very bitter 
and unfit for eating, or it may be left doughy in the center or 
have a sad streak through it. So sitting in the kitchen door, 
meanwhile punching the fire, or checking it when it grew too 
bold, I turned the bread in order to insure its baking in every 
part, which, after all, must be the test whether it will be bread 
or not. Thus it is in life, one receives the true bread of life 
after the burden and heat of the day has been borne. But 
the bread was a success, except the last little loaf, which fell 
from too long waiting to be baked. 

A cool breeze had risen in the west and the wild grape vine 
at the kitchen door swung back and forth, casting delicate 
pictures on the white floor, varying every moment. It was 
restful, after the heat and work of the day, to sit in its shade. 


| My little friend in the orchard still sung his “Te Deum,” and 


I determined to watch and visit him some day when there 
was no bread to bake. 

Supper time came at last and Lorac, tired from her after- 
noon practicing, asked for her third slice of bread, while 
Lorac’s father, reaching for the last piece on the plate, ex- 
claimed, “‘ What did you put into this bread?” and the oriole 
whistled, “ Nonsense !” 

—FPauline Adelaide Hardy, 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
BOOKS, 


SELECTION, ARRANGEMENT AND USE OF THEM. 


O one who loves books it is almost 
as painful to see them abused as 
it would be to witness the suffer- 
ing of helpless living things. 
Torn covers, defaced pages, dog- 
eared leaves and pencil markings 
are a sufficient index of the igno- 
rance or ill-breeding of those who 
use them. And yet in families 
where one would expect bet- 


mother gives a book as a plaything 
to her children. It is a book she 
cares nothing about or it has 
pictures, and so the little ones 
tumble, muss and tear the leaves 
to their hearts’ content. The 
mother ignores the fact that children in this manner lose 
respect for books as books. 

At what age will a child change abuse into regard? How 
shall it ever learn to handle books in a delicate and careful 
manner? Until a child is four years old it is expected to 
tumble and toss its own picture books, but long before the 
latter age it should be taught to discriminate between its own 
stout linen pages and the books of grown people. And it is 
not so hard to learn if the mother begins in the right way and 
always requires her children to treat books with a kind of 
reverence. It is a good plan to have them early know some- 
thing about the toil of the writer who prepares the manu- 
script, of the type-setter, the printer and the book-binder 
who put it into form forthe public to read. Nothing is of 
greater benefit to the young than the realization of the value 
of work. A careful explanation of the different processes of 
the making of paper, the casting of type and stereotype 
plates, the work of the compositor and printer, will sink into 
the youthful mind and never be erased. 

Such children, when they grow to be young men and women, 
will hardly be guilty of book-abuse. How many times do we 
see valuable works tossed about like foot-balls! In ham- 
mocks, on floors, exposed to the hot sun, as rests for goblets 
of water, dishes of ice-cream or bottles of ink,—unhappy 
servitors, forced from a high position to that of menials. 

Perhaps the cheap paper editions of all sorts now flooding 
the country with literature good, bad and indifferent, has in 
this regard much to answer for. A great deal of the matter 
inside the covers is worth all the contumely it gets from the 
outside. A worthy book issued in this cheap form must ex- 
pect to be treated not according to its desert but its appear- 
ance. Cinderellas of every kind can hope for nothing while 
they are clothed in rags. My plea is for the bound book. 

If a book is unfit to read, destroy it ; if useless, treat it well. 
Cut out two leaves, leaving the third, and it is the foundation 
of achild’s scrap-book. How much comfort a girl, especially, 
will take over her clippings of verse or her pictures, none can 
know who have not delved amidst such riches. Among my 
choicest treasures to-day, mementoes of golden childhood, 
are half a dozen such tokens of crude but incipient taste for 
literature. My father took the best periodicals of the time 
and stored them away for future reference. In rainy days he 

allowed the little ones to haunt the attic, store-house of so 
many curios, and kindly pointed out what we might clip and 
what we might read but must not deface. In old, yellow files 
of the Zribune I came across the letters of Margaret Fuller, 
written to that paper after she went abroad, as well as her 
criticisms on books before. There, too, were the letters of 


ter habits, not unfrequently the: 


Bayard Taylor, describing that marvelous California which, 
to eastern comprehension, was wonderful as the tales told by 
Sinbad thé sailor, and poems, sgme of which the years have 
proved to be immortal. These were read and re-read and 
transferred to the pages of old census reports to be perused 
until I almost knew them by heart. 

In this manner was cultivated a taste for good literature. 
Out of these clippings I made many volumes, with the ap- 
proval of my father whose judgment and taste were unerring, 
and to this day I am thankful that my attention was directed 
where that of all children should be, toward the best. With 
these scrap-books I could do as I pleased, and that was to 
take good care of them, even until now. They are hallowed 
with the associations of the past. - 

But in regard to books, he demanded the utmost respect. 
It was an unforgivable offense to leave printed matter in a 
chair or on a piazza floor, and his tenderness for books has 
become a part of my own life. Old, favorite volumes are 
sacred by association more than from inherent value. In 
one faded edition of blue and gold a childhood friend with 
me first learned to love Mrs. Browning. I never take up 
Aurora Leigh without a vision of the sweet, blue eyes and 
golden hair of my companion, though the body has long since 
crumbled into dust. 

All books have an atmosphere of theirown. They suggest 
much more than they contain. ‘ The love of good books and 
the care of them are indices of refinement of feeling as well 
as mental culture. 

The best book-cases are those made half high, not those 
cumbrous, glass-doored edifices which indicate that the con- 
tents are made to look at, not to read. The wood may be 
either hard like cherry, ash, mahogany or black walnut, or 
merely pine stained to represent either, according to the 
finish of the room. 

The simplest book-case is best of all. End pieces about 
five feet high, with grooves on the inside to hold the shelves, 
the fronts of which are either rounded or finished with strips 
of pinked leather, and the shelves themselves can be made 
by an ordinary carpenter. Let it fill in the space between 
the chimney and end of the room or the entrance door-way 
and the side, varnish it or stain and varnish and then proceed 
to arrange the treasures of many a life-time. Do we realize 
that these best works of good men and women are the epit- 
omes of vast labor, research and thought? Then let us house 
them with genuine tenderness. 

It is a good plan to have the bottom shelf broad enough to 
hold atlases and books of reference like heavy cyclopedias 
when laid on their sides, unless we have for them special 
rests or tables. Large, heavy leaves are inclined to break 
away and drag down from the back, and then a book soon 
goes to ruin. That is the reason why children should be 
taught never to pick up a book by one cover only. It tears 
the cover loose from the back. For no reason ought a child 
to be taken by the ear except to show it how a book feels,— 
or to a book lover seems to feel,—when dragged about by a 
single cover. ‘ 

After the books are arranged in the case there is left the 
upper shelf for a couple of pictures on easels, with a central 
flower vase or bronze. But to dedicate the space to an indis- 
criminate lot of bric-4-brac is a desecration. Nor should it be 
used for an old-paper shelf ; let papers be relegated to their 
proper receptacles. It is, though, a place for current maga- 
zines and a book or two subject to daily perusal. 

But the book-case is not yet finished. In front, depending 
from a brass rod let us hang a curtain of India silk, the color 
of which shall harmonize with the prevailing tint of the room. 
This curtain should be drawn only when the room is dusted. 


On sweeping day a muslin cover, kept for this purpose, is 
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thrown over the top and reaches to the floor. For our book- 
lovers do not tolerate dust on their volumes. 

Nor do they permit a reader to mark his page by turning 
down a leaf. That, like other marks in life, is easily made 
but can never be erased. Every volume ought to have bound 
with it a narrow, colored ribbon for a mark. If it has not, a 
bit of paper will answer the purpose. 

Again, a lover of books will never lay an open book face 
downward, nor face upward with a weight upon it. To do so 
injures the appearance of the volume even if it does not start 
the leaves from the back. When by any means they are 
loosened a little, prepared glue should be applied or the 
volume taken to a book-binder. The copy we have first read, 
if we care for it at all, is the copy we wish to keep. None 
other would quite take its place. 

Only a fiend will scribble in a borrowed book. In one’s 
own one can make notes and emendations which, to its 
owner, are invaluable. I know a certain half-dozen volumes 
of Emerson, now more than twenty years old, which are full 
of marginal reference and explanations, that gold could 
hardly buy. They are old and faded and on their blistered 
covers bear the marks of a great city fire, but they have been 
household gods in different states and under varying condi- 
tions. Now, as these lines are written in a rustic cottage 
overlooking a magnificent expanse of summer sea, the vol- 
umes of the Concord seer are close at hand. It is a delight 
and inspiration to lay down the pen or the needle from time 
to time and read a snatch from “ Compensation,” “ Self-Reli- 
ance,” the “Oversoul” or “ Wood-Notes Wild,” and then 
go on with work again. Ah! could a new copy of Emerson 
be ever quite the same? 

A book defaced can never be restored to its pristine purity, 
but stale bread-crumbs will partially remove the imprint of 
soiled finger marks and stains. Tears may be mended either 
by deftly working a trifle of starch or mucilage into the 
ragged edges and drawing them together, or by pasting on 
one side a narrow strip of white tissue paper. Through it 
the printing can easily be deciphered. 

Of course each member of the family will have his or her 
own book-shelves or book-case in the seclusion of the cham- 
ber. There the taste will have full play. To look at their 
titles will be enough for a stranger to judge of the mental and 
moral development of their owner, as the care which is be- 
stowed upon them will give evidence of neatness and order 
or the want of them. 

When books are piled upon each other helter-skelter, small 
ones underneath with uneven ends and edges, covered with 
dust and perhaps with toilet articles, it is logical to argue that 
in that person would be found want of real refinement, 
literary taste and sense of fitness. If, on the contrary, there 
is seen represented a wide range of subjects treated by well- 
kept books, we may know that the possessor has catholicity of 
judgment, grasp of thought and mental order. 

Borrowed books should be treasured as carefully as gold 
and returned unharmed as soon as it is possible to read them. 
Nothing is more exasperating than to be obliged to ask for 
the return of a favorite work and then find it injured. It in- 
dicates a lack of delicate feeling on the part of the borrower. 
Some owners of libraries stamp inside the covers, “ Please 
return to .’ which may be a good reminder but it is 
certainly anything but an ornament to a handsome book; it 
might do well enough for an umbrella. 

One thing more. Let us be as select in our reading as in 
our society. Books are, indeed, the companions of our soli- 
tude. Not only instruction and amusement but incentives to 
noble action, to heroic duty, to religious consecration unto 
the highest and best, live in the pages of the great and good. 
Amidst the multiplicity of trash which the printing-press 


forces upon the world, parents have need of discrimination in 
regard to the kind of literature admitted into the home. 
There ought to be no room for the indifferent. Whatever 
else we may possess of the second-class, let us have none but 


first-class books. 
—Hester M. Poole. 
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OHOCOLATE. 

Pure and wholly genuine chocolate is a rare thing in the 
market, and, in fact may be said not to be found there at all. 
It is made from the kernel or bean of the Zheobroma Cacao, a 
brown seed which is known in commerce as the “cocoa 
bean.” These beans contain, as their principal constituent, 
an oil called cocoa butter, which is so valuable as a medicine 
that it is expressed from the beans and sold by itself and a 
cheaper and poorer oil is substituted for it in making the 
chocolate. “Cocoa nibs” are the cocoa beans crushed with- 
out being ground, and these are more likely than any other 
form to furnish a genuine chocolate to the purchaser, as the 
ground chocolate is adulterated with various ground nuts and 
other cheaper material. In making good chocolate, the fruit 
containing the beans is first buried in the ground till the pulp 
is decayed. The beans are then roasted, the shells removed, 
and the kernels are ground between stones, the heat caused 
by the friction melting the mass, so that it is poured into 
molds. Where the oil is wanted it is expressed from the 
melted chocolate, and the residuum, carefully dried and 
reground, is either sold as “cocoa” or treated with a cheap 
oil and passed as chocolate. An excellent chocolate is made 
by hand by the natives of the West Indies, who pound it in 
mortars without melting, and put it up in round bars. It is 
probably impossible to reform the popular habit of speaking 
of the products of the cacao plant as “ cocoa,” especially as 
the mistaken term is also used in trade, but it should be 
borne in mind that it bears no relation to the cocoa-nut tree. 
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MY OLD-FASHIONED GIRL. 


As the clock on the stairs ticks the minutes away 
I sit with my pipe at the close of the day, 

And in the light smoke-wreaths that softly arise 
Are numberless visions in fanciful guise. 

In sun-bonnet olden I dreamily see 

Two roguish blue eyes glancing shyly at me, 
The incense arises in one lazy curl, 

Enframing the face of My Old-fashioned Girl. 


I look once again in her soft azure eyes— 

Live over our meetings "neath June’s tender skies 

As we strolled side by side down some shadowy lane, 
Or skirted the acres of ripening grain, 

While if I but harken, I hear even yet 

Her fairy-like steps in a dim minuet, 

And there comes from the smoke in a delicate whirl, 
The willowy form of My Old-fashioned Girl. 


I hear the sweet voice that I heard years ago, 
And her hand touches mine as we pass to and fro, 
When we meet for an instant in old Money Musk, 
Or I tenderly clasp it at midsummer’s dusk, 

And each haunting vision in fragrant disguise 
Grows fainter and fainter and finally dies. 

Yet one face is left me, as pure as a pearl, 

The face of my darling—My Old-fashioned Girl. 


In the sweet little miss who climbs up on my knee 
To “kiss grandpa good-night”’ there is something I see, 
Unseen by all others, deep down in her eyes— 
A something within them that half hidden lies, 
She wonders perhaps why I hold her small hand, 
But if I should tell her, she’d not understand 
That grandmother yonder, beyond the smoke’s curl 
Was once and to-day is, My Old-fashioned Girl. 
—F. H. Curtiss. 
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PRAOTICAL WINDOW GARDENING. 
Some Housrt PLANTS AND How to REAR THEM. 


t= T will be safe to predict that the coming 
My winter will see more plants grown in 
the window, ard more window-gardens 
started than ever before. The taste 
for growing plants in the house is 
constantly increasing. Rev. H. W. 
Beecher once said, “ Floral insanity is 

f one of the most charming inflictions 

, to which man is heir to. One never 


wishes to be cured, nor should any one 
wish tocure him. Flowers are ‘ catch- 
ing,’ or the love of them is.” 


It is 
wonderful when you stop to think of 


it, how the florist’s business has increased in the last twenty | 


years. According to the report of the American Florists’ 
meeting of two years ago, there were at that time over eight 
thousand florists in the United States alone, using six hun- 
dred and thirty acres of glass and producing fifty million 
plants annually. Twelve thousand acres of ground were used 
for growing bulbs, and the product of six thousand more were 
imported from Europe. Selling plants in the spring at auc- 
tion is a large and increasing business; not only bedding- 
plants, but higher priced plants like palms, ferns and orchids. 
The latter sold this last spring from ten dollars up to two hun- 
dred and forty dollars for a single plant of a choice variety. 
This would have been thought extravagant a few years ago. 
We, as a people, are beginning to realize that plants and 
flowers have much to do with beautifying our homes. My 
first plant was given me about forty-seven years ago. Ever 
since that time I have been interested in plants and have 
spent much pleasant and profitable time among them. I have 
made mistakes and gained some experience which may help 
some one who knows less about growing them. 

In order to make a success of growing plants in the window, 
one must have some idea of their needs. One must know 
how, when and what to do forthem. Let us see how Dame 
Nature takes care of the plants out of doors. A plant grow- 
ing out of doors has all the fresh air it needs. Shut up in 
the house it has just what you may please to give it. Then 
we can see that in order to thrive a plant must have fresh 
air. How shall we give it? If we should open the window 
in cold weather directly on the plant it would chill it to death. 
Therefore it would seem best to open the window farthest 
from the plant, and in the middle of the day when the sun 
shines hottest. 

A plant growing out of doors, if the soil does not exactly 
suit it, its roots will wander a good ways in search of some- 
thing better. But if those roots are cramped in a flower-pot 
it has to do the best it can. So then to be a success a plant 
must have a soil suitable for its needs. A plant growing out 
of doors when it is watered takes up just what it needs, and 
the rest goes into the ground around it. A plant in a pot 
sometimes gets more than it needs, there is no place for it to 
go, it saturates the soil, it becomes mud, sours and rots the 
roots and the plant turns yellow and dies. So it seems we 
must be careful not to over-water and must provide a way of 
escape for the water that the roots do not want. Then plants 
in pots must be well drained. How? A pot measuring six 
inches across should have an inch of drainage in the bottom, 
put inthis way: A piece of a broken flower-pot should be 
placed over the hole in the bottom, then filled in with smaller 
pieces. If you have none, small bits of charcoal and moss 
are good. Then a little soil is put in and the plant set in and 


the soil closely packed around, leaving an inch at the top for 
watering. Many make the mistake of filling the pot so full 
of soil that the water goes over instead of into the pot. 

A plant out of doors has its leaves washed often by the 
showers, and how it refreshes them, especially after a hot, dry 
time. Plants in the house will have to depend on you to wash 
them. When does Dame Nature dothis? She never washes 
her plants when the sun is shining hot upon them, so we will 
take the hint and wash ours in the morning before the sun 
shines hot—never toward night when the air grows cold and 
frosty. She does not dash down cold water when the air is 
warm, so we will warm the water a little for our plants. She 
does not pour down the rain from a big dipper, but sprinkles 
it gently over them. We will take the hint and use a water- 
ing-pot with a fine rose, or better still, a rubber sprinkler, 
which is the best thing I know of to use for plants. 

In regard to watering plants, how often, or how much, no 
fixed rule can be given, much depending on the dryness of 
the air, the plant itself, whether a native of wet or dry soil, 
whether growing fast or slow. If the top soil looks dry, and 
the pot feels light when you lift it, it will be safe to water. 
Give enough to run through into the saucer. Turn out any 
that is left in the saucer (plants don’t like wet feet) and do 
not water again until dry. Study your plants. Notice their 
drinking habits and you can soon tell which needs the most 
water. When the days are cloudy and short, they will not 
need as much as when the days get longer and are sunny. 

Now we have considered some of the needs of plants. We 
have found that they must have fresh air, suitable soil, be 
well drained, judiciously watered, and kept clean, if we would 
be successful and have well grown, handsome plants in our 
window-garden. Plants need a full bath once aweek. They 
should be taken to the kitchen. Make a weak soap-suds just 
warm in a tub; tie a piece of cloth over the pot to keep the 
earth in, then with a small piece of sponge wash every leaf on 
both sides, not touching the flowers. When all are done 
rinse off in clear tepid water, and wipe off the pots. When 
dry, carry back to the window and see if they do not repay 
you for your trouble. If this is done weekly you will never 
see an insect of any kind on your plants, for they will not 
have a chance to become established. I have proved this by 
experience. But just let them alone two or three weeks, and 
you will have more than you want. 

Plants, like children, can not be neglected a day without 
showing it. And now I must say what I ought perhaps to 
have said in the beginning. Don’t think you can make your 
window-garden a success unless you are willing to work for 
it, and are not afraid to put your hands right in the soil. A 
few moments’ work each day, perhaps, but it must be every- 
day. And it won’t do to let Bridget or Mary do it for you. 

I said that plants must have a suitable soil to grow in. 
What is suitable soil? We will have to go back a little. 
Of course you can buy your soil all prepared for your 
plants, but you can prepare it yourself if you have a gar- 
den. If you want to use it in the fall you must begin in 
the spring. Grass sods cut in the spring and piled together, 
grass side in, will make good soil. It should be turned over 
twice during the summer to help it decay, and you can add 
all weeds (before they seed), chamber-slops, soap-suds, and 
dish-water, if care is taken to throw on fresh earth now and 
then to keep the odor down. You will need some well-rotted 
cow-manure (never use horse-mahure for plants in-doors or 
out-doors) ; it should be like rich black earth. When ready 
for use this soil can be sifted through coarse wire netting to 
get out the roots and stones; then the manure mixed with it 
—about one-third of the latter. Mix well and let it stand a 
few days before using. This will grow anything you will be 
likely to have in your window, unless it be begonias, gloxinias, 
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primroses and ferns, which like, instead of so much manure, 
some fine leaf mold. 

What kind of pots shall we use? The common unglazed 
porous pot is considered the best for the healthy growth of 
the plant, but the glazed pot can be used successfully in the 
house if the drainage is properly attended to. One thing, 
they look better and do not dry up as quickly. 

Perhaps you may think, as many other people do, that plants 
are not healthful to have in the house in winter. Now you can 
set your mind at rest, for the doctors and the scientific men 
have experimented and compared notes, and finally have de- 
cided that plants are healthful. They have gone farther and 
now assert that they are positively beneficial for invalids and 
those who suffer from lung troubles. ‘ They exhale a certain 
amount of ozone and vapor, which maintains a healthy damp- 
ness in the air, and besides are destructive of the microbes 
which promote consumptive tendencies in human beings.” 
Mind one thing. The plants must be healthy ones, and thin- 
leaved varieties are preferable to thick-leaved ones. 

The next paper will tell of some easily grown plants, and 


ways of arranging them. 
—M. J. Plumstead. 
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AUNT NANOY’S ROMANOE. 
Go along, you silly creatures, 
And don’t you talk such stuff ; 
It’s like to make your poor old aunt 
Get cranky, sure enough; 
Do you know I’m nearly forty— 
Do you think I’ve lost my head? 
And as for Deacon Tomlinson, 
You snow his hair is red. 


You know he’s got nine children, 
As wild as they can be— 

Good land! I tell you ’ taint a bit 
Of use to talk to me. 

Besides, I’m nearly forty, 
And I haven’t lost my head, 

And as for Deacon Tomlinson, 
His hair is awfu red. 


You say he’s coming over here 
To tea to night? Oh my! 

I'll have to fry some doughnuts 
And bake a cherry pie; 

And Dolly, honey, you must make 
A loaf of Sally-Lunn, 

With lots of eggs to make it light, 
And bake it good and done. 


What, something of importance 
To tell me, did you say? 

I wish you’d pleat my muslin ruff, 
And do it right away ; 

I know I’m nearly forty, 
And I haven’t lost my head, 

And as for Deacon Tomlinson, 
His hair is &¢nd of red. 


But then, it’s just as well to look 
As decent as you can; 

And the Deacon always was a most 
Observing kind of man ; 

We knew each other long ago, 
When we were young and green; 

We had a falling out, and so 
He married ’ Tildy Bean. 


It’s only just about a year 
Since ’ Tildy quit this life— 
He says he’s lonesome, does he, 
And he’s bound to have a wife ? 
Dear me, I’m nearly forty, 
But I b’lieve I’ve lost my head; 
And as for Deacon Tomlinson, 
His hair ain’t very red. 
—Hattie Whitney. 
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THE OHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


How SHALL WE DEAL WITH THE REFRACTORY ONES? 


OT long ago I overheard a conversa- 
tion between two boys of perhaps ten 
years of age, which struck me very 
forcibly. One said to the other, ‘‘ Are 
you going fishing to-day?” “ No,” re- 
plied the second boy, ‘* Mother won’t 
let me.” “Fudge,” said the first boy 
contemptuously, “tease her and tease 
her, and if she won’t let you go, lie 
, down on the floor and kick. That’s 

) the way I do. Then she will let you 
) go.” My first thought was one of in- 
dignation against the little rascal, my 
second, no, the child is not to blame. 
If he knows he can get what he wants 
by teasing, why should he not tease? 
or if kicking upon the floor will 
change his mother’s No into a Yes, he 
would be a very foolish boy if he did 
not kick. If he did not know he could get what he wants by 
teasing and kicking he would not do it. The mother has 
only herself to blame for her boy’s naughtiness. I believe 
that right here lies three-fourths of the trouble, anxiety, and 
wear upon the nerves in the bringing up of children. Let 
your No mean No always, and it will be accepted as final, but 
if sometimes it may possibly mean Yes, you may rest assured 
that you will not be the one to get the benefit of the doubt. 
But think before yousay No. Remember that what seems to 
you a foolish trifle, may mean a great deal to your little one, 
and to be deprived of the pleasure will cause a bitter disap- 
pointment. When she comes to you brimming over with 
some anticipated scheme that promises such lots of fun, enter 
into the plans with interest, and be glad with her. If it seems 
to you not a feasible thing, do not say so, but tell her you 
must think it over. Then think it over carefully, and the 
difficulties may disappear. If not, and you find it would be 
unwise to grant her request, tell her so lovingly, giving her 
the reasons why it would not be best, and tell her how sorry 
you are that you must deny her. If you have taught her by 
your daily actions that her mother is her truest friend; if she 
knows that you love her so well that you will grant her every 
happiness that is in your power, if it is best that she should 
have it, she will accept the decision, because “ Mamma 
knows,” and though the lips may quiver and the eyes fill, 
there will be no “scene,” no outbreak of temper such as all 
mothers dread. A child brought up close to the mother’s 
heart, with perfect confidence in the strong mother love, will 
give her unquestioned obedience when that obedience is 
necessary, because it will not enter into her mind to doubt 
the love in the demand. Share your children’s joys as well 
as their sorrows, O mother. Be a child with them when you 
can, and the battle is half won. 

In dealing with children, a little strategy may sometimes 
be used with marvelously good result, and before the self- 
willed little puss realizes what she is doing, the point at issue 
has been so skillfully turned that she has done exactly what 
you wished her to do, and forgotten to rebel over it. 

But our children are not angels, they are only human. 
When they are naughty what shall we do with them? Never 
threaten. Do not say, “ Now, if you touch that again I shall 
whip you. If I have to speak to you again I shall punish 
you.” Nine times out of ten the child knows you are not 
telling the truth, and that you have not the faintest idea of 
doing what you threaten. His respect for you is at a very 
low point, while he keeps on doing exactly what you do not 
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wish him to do, knowing very well he has nothing to lose by 
this course of action. Why should you let the child think that 
the possibility of his disobeying has entered into your mind? 
If he does not obey, let the punishment follow. He will very 
soon learn, so that there will be no need of punishment. 

In all cases where it is possible “let the punishment fit the 
crime.” The child’s sense of justice is keen, and he will ap- 
preciate it. Never whip except as a last resort. It is very 
apt to make the culprit hard and sullen, and most children 
can be ruled in ordinary cases through their affections. 

Be careful that the child is never terrified, or that the maid 
(alas, I have known mothers to do it also) never tells the little 
one about “the big man or the black wolfor the old witch 
who will come and carry it off if it does not mind.” Itis a 
pity that this outrageous lie can not be punished as it de- 
serves, and how can such a mother expect anything but de- 
ceit in return for such training. 

If a child inflicts pain or distress upon a younger child or a 
dumb animal, do the same thing to the child, then when the 
first astonished sob has ceased, take him in your lap, and 
kissing away the tears, say, “ Harry did not know that it hurt 
littie kitty so, did he? Little kitty feels it just as Harry does, 
so he must be very careful how he plays with her. Now 
smooth poor pussy and tell her you are sorry you hurt her.” 
Children are generally cruel through thoughtlessness, and 
the importance of teaching them kindness and consideration 
for what is weaker than themselves, can hardly be overesti- 
mated. It makes them unselfish, it broadens their minds and 
softens their hearts, and gives them the first lessons in that 
great problem of life, the happiness we gain for ourselves by 
making others happy. Give your children pets and teach 
them to treat them as dear friends, to study their habits and 
notice their intelligence, and you have opened out a field of 
interest whichis neverending. Never allow them to tease or 
torment a dumb creature, and never allow any one to tease or 
torment your children. There is no surer way than this to 
ruin their disposition. 

How shall we punish for genuine naughty acts? Here 
again “ make the punishment fit the crime.” A mother whom 
I know bought a new suit of clothes for her little boy, and 
laid them on the bed in his room. He was just in short pants, 
and old enough to know he was doing a very naughty thing 
when he took the scissors and snipped a hole in his new suit. 
Now what did this wise mother do? Fly into a passion and 
give hima whipping? Nota bit of it. She said never a word, 
but went out of the room as quietly as though she had not 
seen what had happened. In the afternoon she came up 
stairs when the children were being dressed for their walk in 
the park and said to the maid, “ Nurse, you may put on Fred’s 
blue flannel suit to-day. He has cut a hole in his new suit, so 
he must wear his old one. The blue flannel was kept for the 
country, was decidedly shabby and a great contrast to the 
pretty dresses of the girls. Master Fred was appalled. 
What! wear that horrid old suit in the park! He begged 
and implored, said he would rather have two or three whip- 
pings, but mamma was firm. A gentle “No, Fred, you have 
cut your new clothes, you must wear your old one’s to-day,” 
and the matter was settled. Up in the park he had to go in 
his shabby old suit, but the lesson was effectual. It did not 
have to be repeated. 

Many children are exceedingly naughty about being dressed 
in the morning. It seems to me the remedy here is a very 
simple one. Do not discuss the matter with them at all. 
Say, “ Very well, if you do not wish to be dressed, you need 
not be.” Put them back to bed and keep them there until 
dinner time. You will not be likely to be obliged to repeat 
the performance many mornings in succession. 

A friend of mine was horrified one day by hearing her little 


boy make use of a very bad word, evidently picked up in the 
street, and delivered with a great deal of gusto as something 
very smart. She reproved him, but with no effect, as the next 
day at table the word was repeated. Turning to the maid she 
said, “ Jane, you may take Master Dick up stairs and wash his 
mouth out with soap and water. It is too soiled for him to 
sit at the table with us. Every time he so soils his mouth it 
must be thoroughly washed.” The remedy was a success. 

If a child quarrels with a favorite playmate, separate them > 
fora week. Do not give in until the week is fully up, or what 
you have done will be of no avail. The dread of another such 
separation will make them quite ready to concede to each 
other, and play happily together. I know of a family of de- 
voted brothers and sisters who often laugh together over their 
mother’s training of them when they were children. Whether 
her rule would work well in most cases I should not like to 
say, but in this case it certainly proved successful. When 
they quarreled she came in and either spanked every one of 
them, or else put them all in separate corners, face to the 
wall, where they had to stand for fifteen minutes. In that 
way she said she was sure she punished the right one. It was 
a decidedly original method of dealing with the case, but it is 
safe to say there were not many quarrels in that nursery. 

What shall we do with “the tantrums?” Before this ter- 
rible display of temper, how many mothers stand aghast, but 
there is no occasion for alarm. It often shows that the child 
has a spirit of its own, which, rightly guided, will form a strong, 
healthy character. When a child is mad with passion in this 
way, it is worse than useless to attempt to argue with it. 
Leave the room without a word, closing the door behind you. 
A horrified spectator is absolutely necessary for the success 
of a genuine tantrum, and when there is no one to shock by 
it, it is of very short duration. Once sure that you are out of 
hearing as well as out of sight, the storm subsides very quickly. 
Then do not allow the culprit to come down stairs until he 
has promised to be good. When children find that they are 
sure not to get what they want by this method, they are not 
likely to repeat it very often. 

Let your children feel that you trust them. Put them on 
their honor, and when it is possible let them take the responsi- 
bility of their acts upon themselves. Give each one a care and 
interest in the household management and let them feel that 
what they do is a help to you, that they are doing their share 
in making the home life, and that each one has a position of 
their own to fill. Mothers who do not consult their children 
in the small matters of life, sunder with their own hands many 
cords that bind together the hearts of parent and child. 

Then for yourself bear in mind these simple rules: Govern 
your own temper before you presume to govern that of others. 
Be firm. Be just. “ Put yourself in his place.” Be courteous 
to your children if you would have them courteous to you. 
Never say you will do a thing unless you fully intend to do it. 
—A. D. Fogg. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
LITTLE HELPS. 

Plants will not thrive in a draft. 

Sponge a shiny coat with ammonia and water. 

Soak machine oil stains in cold water before washing. 

Butter is tainted by any strong smelling odor. Therefore 
it should be kept by itself. 

Have coffee pulverized. A third less will be required, and 
the quality much improved. 

There is no economy in cheap soap. Get the best, when 
half the quantity will be needed. 

Clothes dry out much stiffer when powdered borax is put 
into the hot starch just before using. 

—Mrs. W. H. Maher. 
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Original in Goop HouSEKEEPING. 
BITS OF CANADIAN OOUNTRY HOME LIFE. 


Our WILD FRuITS—THEIR HABITS AND THEIR USES. 


ANADA’S pioneer housekeepers lacked many 

things,—often the necessaries of life, some- 
times the “staff of life,” for wheat, like some 
of the people, did not always take kindly to 
life as it found it in “The Backwoods.” 
Even to a stomach widely distended with 
hunger, bread made of frozen wheat was 
most unpalatable and unhealthy eating. We 
can faintly imagine, then, how welcome, 
under such conditions, were the soft wild 
fruits that began to spring up in the sunny 
outskirts of the newly cleared patches of 
land. Among these, the red raspberry has 
been found the most generally useful. It is also the most 
abundant. If afarmer has but two or three acres of wood- 
land left he may be able to boast of a “raspberry patch ;” or, 
rather, the farmer’s wife may, for the berries are one of her 
perquisites, and—with butter and eggs—forms the chief source 
of her income. 

In some localities berries are sold by weight. In the plen- 
tiful seasons the village storekeeper offers the farmer’s wife 
the modest sum of five cents a pound, “taken in trade.” She 
gets less if she wishes to clasp the solid silver he reluctantly 
gives. The dwellers in a village or country town, who have 
neither time nor inclination to poach upon the preserves of 
their neighbors, the farmers, if they are within walking dis- 
tance of an Indian settlement, are well supplied by the squaws, 
who come about dinner time—often with their “ pappooses ” 
on their backs—and offer you a big tin pailful of freshly 
picked berries for fifty cents. Sometimes at the opening of 
the season, in the years when berries are scarce, a stalwart 
Indian will stalk up to your door and demand a dollar for a 
pailful. This he seldom gets. The long, slender, tapering 
fingers of the squaws seem “cut out” for berry-picking, for 
their berries are the cleanest and freshest offered for sale. 
So delicately do they pick, that the down lies upon the berries 
they offer you. This can be said of those of no other vender. 
It looks, too, as if the “lordly Indians” allowed their patient, 


overburdened squaws to have the proceeds of the berries for | 
“pin money,” for just about sunset you see them trudging | 
cheerfully home, their quaint, quiet wee pappooses strapped | 


to their backs with the brightest colored plaid shawls the 
storekeepers have in stock. 

The blossom of the red raspberry is a small, insignificant 
flower of a greenish white color, so small and so insignificant 
that it can hardly be called a blossom. The blossom of the 
black raspberry, on the contrary, is a flaring flower of a bril- 
liant white, that boldly thrusts itself upon your notice, spring- 
ing—a strong, sturdy, yet pliant stalk—from the corners of 
the zigzag fences by the roadside or on the edges of the 
woods. They rarely grow in patches. It is just here a stalk 
and there a cluster of stalks among their rosy relations, the 
red raspberries. One of the pleasantest of woodland sur- 
prises is to come across one of these strong, sturdy, yet pliant 
stalks, about thirty feet in length, bending, by its own weight, 
till its tip touches the ground, forming a natural arch, whose 
greenery is most effectively decorated by Nature with large 
and lustrous black raspberries. 

Nature specially makes use of the foliage of raspberry 
bushes to cover unsightly spots. Soon after a “monarch of 


the forest”—perhaps undermined by fire, or weak with old 
age, or weary with the buffetings of the strong north-west 
winds—falls with a mighty crash, the tender green shoots ap- 
pear, and, in time, the enormous distorted blackened roots, 
upturned to the light of day by the tree’s fall, are veiled by 


long slender gray-green leafy stalks which are soon consoli- 
dated into a raspberry bush, laden in its season, July and 
August, with most welcome fruit. Also by Nature’s magic, a 
heap of charred and decaying logs and brush-wood becomes 
an immense raspberry bush from which a pailful of fine ber- 
ries can be picked in about an hour. That pailful of berries 
may help to pay for a long-coveted print dress for the farmer's 
wife for Sunday afternoon wear; or it may buy the baby its 
first pair of “store” shoes. No wonder, then, that a wail of 
lamentation goes up from mother and the girls when father 
and the boys threaten—as they often do when they go a-log- 
ging—to “burn up the raspberry patch.” 

Though they might not so impress a starving cast-away 
on a fertile but uninhabited island, red raspberries, as an 
old farmer remarks, are “very filling.” There is as much 
difference between the red and the black raspberry in solid- 
ity and taste as there is contrast in their color. The red 
raspberry is a warm and rather heavy fruit, soft and loose 
in bulk and exceedingly juicy and fine flavored. The black 
is a_cool fruit of a peculiar and, to some, insipid flavor. 
Though about the same size, it is lighter in body than the 
red raspberry, more compact in shape and therefore harder, 
and perhaps for that reason is not nearly so juicy as its 
rosy relation. 

Looked at from the housekeeper’s point of view, both make 
the most delicious of “canned fruit” and jam. In hot 
weather, the cool fruit of the black raspberry makes an ac- 
ceptable pie; and freshly picked red ones, or jam made from 
them, make a delicious “roly-poly” for the children at all times. 
The black raspberry, because of its being rather hard and not 
very juicy, or of decided flavor, does not repay for the trouble 
of converting into jelly, but the red most assuredly does. 
Red raspberries—picked when the sun shines full upon them 
—make fine wine, and also the cooling summer drink known 
as raspberry vinegar. 

As to table use, the red are best eaten with sugar and 
cream, but the black should be slightly stewed in a little syrup 
made of granulated sugar and water. 

The reason so many country people fail in making jam, 
jelly and canned fruit that will keep is because they make 


| a practice of eating and selling the first fruits, seeming 


to be under the impression that the “gleanings,” or last 
of the season, are good enough for preservation. This 
idea is as mistaken as it is wide spread. As the flower that 
first blooms ripens the choicest seed, containing the strong- 
est germ, a germ that will sprout and flourish in spite of 
the chilling influences of snow, frost, hail and nipping 
winds, so the fruit that first fructifies and ripens contains 
within it a vigor that enables it to withstand all changes of 
temperature and other unfavorable conditions—even un- 
skillful “ putting up.” 

We have ancient testimony to the fact that the fruit that 
first ripens is the finest and most likely to be without blemish. 
The Mosaic law was most specific in ordering that the first 
of all ripe fruits should be dedicated to the service of Al- 
mighty God; or, as it is twice emphatically expressed in Holy 
Writ, the first of the first fruits. “The first of the first 
fruits of thy land thou shalt bring into the house of the Lord 
thy God.” 

—Mary M. Todd. 


On, sweet and fair the autumn day, 
When brown October slowly fills 
The woods and vales with purpling mists, 
And shadows linger on the hills! 
Along the woodland paths the leaves 
Drop, silent tokens, at our feet; 
So sun and frost make Nature’s mood; 
God gives the bitter with the sweet. 
— Herbert Milton Sylvester. 
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THE MODEL HOUSEWIFE. 


She doeth her husband’s will alway, 
She weeps when he’s sad, smiles when he’s gay, 
Cooks as his “‘ mother used to cook,” 
Copies recipes from her book, 
Dresses the children to suit his taste, 
And never lets anything go to waste. 
Sews on his buttons, and darns his socks, 
Never speaks of her nervous shocks,— 
Sings to him, reads to him latest news, 
But never gossips or gives her views. 
Where is this model you wonder—where ! 
The echo is borne on the empty air. 
—Lady Mollie. 
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SOME DOMESTIO “ DON'TS.” 
PROTECTION WuiIcH PROTECT. 


{ SUPPLEMENTARY volume of 

= that very popular little book of 
| warning “ Don’t,” might profitably 
be published which should contain 
not un-needed hints to a smaller 
circle. It is such a difficult matter 
for several people, of perhaps, to- 
tally dissimilar tastes and disposi- 
tions, to live, day after day, in the 
necessarily intimate relations of 
one household and not feel their 
ties sometimes pressing very sorely 
upon them. The fact that what 
should be only the bonds of love 
restrain and check is a blessed thing, undoubtedly, for there 
is aseeming paradox, which every one, after a moment’s 
thought will allow, in the fact that, the less these “ family 
ties’ do restrict, the more they cut and chafe. 

Who has not, sometimes, known the utter abandonment of 
a family where every one does what seems good to himself, 
without thought of the rest, and where delicacy and tender- 
ness are counted but fit for the outside world to see? And 
who, remembering that daily struggle—albeit good-natured— 
does not contrast such a home to disadvantage with the 
most formal, the most ceremonious, of his acquaintance ? 

Little civilities are so easily taught a child ; they so inevi- 
tably cling to him hereafter, it is a burning shame that 
parents of sense and taste allow the simplest rules of polite- 
ness to be gathered from a later social intercourse, or to be 
donned and doffed like the Sunday dress. To the first lessons 
not to put his knife to his mouth can be added furtherinjunc- 
tions just as important, which must be taught sometime with 
no real reason why they should not be taught now. The 
only objection can be that too many rules bewilder and per- 
plex, and that the most important are those of principle, not 
behavior. But principle should guide behavior. And object 
teaching is said not to be wearisome. If one sees and knows 
only the right way, how will he learn the wrong ? 

It must be a most horrible thing when father and mother 
are forced to find that a child of theirs is deceitful, or treach- 
erous, or unreliable in anyway, and, many times, such chil- 
dren do come from careful training, under the eyes of saintly 
parents. But there are ways of uprightness which nearly 
approach an instinct of honor, and which can really be incul- 
cated by example and precept, leaving the little one with 
some strong safeguards against the world’s weary lessons in 
hypocrisy and double dealing. It is to be presumed— 
although, alas! not always on grounds of knowledge—that 
there isa sharp distinction, kept constantly before the house- 
hold, between what is only naughtiness, or rudeness, and 
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teach their children the high standard of self-respect which 
will not bear tales, or rejoice in another’s discomfiture, or 
indulge that vulgar curiosity which peers and peeps, and 
discovers the secret hidden from it? 

I knew a little girl who, in sweet unconsciousness, con- 
fessed having, “ before I thought,” glanced at the address on 
a letter she was posting for me. Surely it will require many 
a buffet from the habit of wrong doing to harden so tendera 
conscience. Not that morbidness in any form, is to be en- 
couraged, but, I insist, these countless tiny threads may 
restrain and guide one’s conduct, and the conduct of a home, 
without proving more distressing than the rules—as of eating 
with one’s fork—which we all adopt. 

A tendency to cleanse but outside of the cup and platter 
has always to be guarded against. I have seen children 
with an exquisite airof begging pardon, and asking permis- 
sion, who were selfish, intolerable little pigs as well as prigs. 
I have seen dear, rough boys and awkward girls who were 
generous and honest, and thoroughly lovable and good. But 
these instances do not alter the fact that, in each case, the 
parent had not labored to advantage, nor that these small 
people might not have been still farther improved. 

And oh! if all children of an older growth would but learn the 
first principle of good breeding—consideration for others. If 
they did not try to unfold some long and not very pressing tale, 
while your eyes rest longingly on the newspaper in your hand. 
If they did not, with that detestable excuse, ‘“ I knew you 
wouldn’t mind,” help themselves to your gossamer, and borrow, 
to no repayment, your postage stamps. If they did not so 
worst the proverb, “ Faithful are the wounds of a friend,” that 
they hurt you cruelly with invidious criticism upon your best 
hat, and your new gloves. Or spoil your own appetite by 
merry gibes at the dish your tired hands have compounded 
for their benefit. If they did not receive coldly a present, or 
a pleasure of your devising, which proved not entirely to their 
own taste. If—if we none of us ever did the same and worse! 
Then would home be “ a little Heaven here below.” 

—Ruth Hail. 
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THE KITOHEN TABLE. 


CROQUIGNOLES. 


Now that summer has slipped peacefully away and autumn 
is upon us, we turn from cold salads, fresh fruits and_ iced 
drinks to the more substantial realities of the cuisine. Our 
thoughts dwell with relish on the richer and more solid foods 
of life, such for instance as the Croquignole or doughnut. To 
taste a Croquignole in perfection one should go to France, or 
failing France, the province of Quebec would form a good sub- 
stitute. But for the many who can not go even as far as Canada 
in pursuit of the ideal doughnut, we would advise the accom- 
panying recipe. They can not be bought at a confectioner’s 
and are only eaten in perfection in a private house. The word 
Croquignole, the dictionary tells us, means “ little pastry,” it 
is pronounced Crok-ye-nole. The national French character- 
istics come out even in the form of these cakes. They are cut 
in many fanciful shapes with a great display of taste. 
Croquignoles. 

One pint of cream, three eggs, one cup of white sugar, two table- 
spoonfuls of baking-powder, four cups of flour. Whip the cream to 
a thick froth. Whip the yolks and whites of the eggs separately. 
Whip the sugar well into the yolks, to which add the cream and 
whites of eggs. To the four cups of sifted flour add the two table- 
spoonfuls of baking-powder. Stir into the mixture as much of the 
flour and baking-powder as will enable you to roll it out into a soft 
paste. Cut the paste into fanciful shapes, such as two barred gates, 
true lover’s knots, rings, etc. Throw these into boiling lard until 
they turn a light brown, then take them out, laying them over a 
drainer to dry, while still hot dust them with fine white sugar. 


what is a sin against God and man. But how many parents 


—/. E. Brooks. 
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BITS OF SAVING. 


AND ONE THAT EXCEEDS ALL OTHERS. 


“HERE is an old saying sometimes proved true that 
f ‘A woman can throw out with a spoon faster than 
a man can throw in with a shovel,” and perhaps 
Ie there is an equal amount of truth in this, “ Economy 
se) counts nowhere so well as in the kitchen.” On this 
basis a crumb of bread, only one possibly, is saved in a 
stone jar thoroughly sweet and clean. Ina day or two 
there will be more crumbs from the loaf in slicing, or 
from the cake-plate, little left-overs here and there that will 
surprise the thrifty housekeeper when she views the accumu- 
lated pile of a week. 

Sometimes the supply of bread is greater than the de- 
mand till fresh is needed again. Such a stale loaf may be 
sliced thin, toasted brown in the oven with the crumbs in 
the jar, and rolled or pounded to cracker powder. Keep 
in tin box or dry place, and it will be very nice for dress- 


ings, stuffings, etc., or any mixture where rolled crackers | 


would be used, though more especially in meat dressings 
for meats prepared with dressing are more economical 
since they “spend” better, and are better suited to the 
taste of most people. 

A stuffed beefsteak may be prepared for dinner from a 
rather poor flank or round in this way: Pound well, season 
with salt and pepper, spread with dressing from bread- 
crumbs, roll up and tie closely with twine (which always save 
from the grocer’s parcels), put in a kettle and boil an hour, then 
in a dripping-pan, basting often till a nice brown; or place at 
once in a pan add water, and if it bakes too rapidly cover 
with a dripping-pan. This makes a good cold dish and does 
not cost like an expensive roast. 

Sometimes parings from fruit are kept a day or two in 
water. If the water has been previously boiled it is purified 
and better for such a purpose. 

To clarify molasses, heat over the fire, pour in one pint 
of sweet milk to each gallon of molasses. The impurities 
will rise in scum which must be taken off before broken by 
boiling. 

In making pies, that New England necessity, it is seldom 
one can guess the exact quantity of crust; almost always 
there is a little over. If this is set away it will probably sour 
and be thrown out, as it deserves, but made into a few tarts 
baked with the fire that cooks the pies, it is well used, 
besides how the children’s eyes sparkle, for what child 
does not like “tarts for tea?” 

Cranberries will keep through the winter in a firkin of 
water, but to have them quite fresh the water must be 
changed several times during the season. 

When one breaks china or an earthen dish, good cement 
may be made from gum arabic water mixed to a smooth paste 
with plaster of Paris. If the mending is well done the little 
hair line is scarcely perceptible. In this way a dish may be 
preserved for use for many years, and the money for a new 
one invested in a good book, a pretty picture, or laid aside 
toward an education for the children. A small saving may 
become far reaching. r 

A good way to mend glass is to pound flint glass as fine as 
it can be made, mix with unbeaten white of egg. Rub the 
mixture on clean edges of broken glass, place carefully 
together, and when it can be done bind with a stout string. 
Set aside some days or weeks and one can scarcely discover 
a crack in the dish or bowl. Personally I have never tried 


this but the recipe is given on good authority. 

In washing tumblers or goblets that have been used for 
inilk, do not plunge them into hot water without first rinsing 
as it drives the milk into the glass and can not be removed. 


| Yeast-jars should be washed in cold water and afterwards 


thoroughly scalded. 

Plenty of towels in the kitchen is a saving, and six good 
wipers are none too many. Three each week and the rinsing 
after meals is not needed. 

Saving in the kitchen tells upon the income and makes the 
bank account heavier, but there is one saving, upon which I 
have not hit, that exceeds even these, it is that the wife and 
mother save herself. 

—L. Eugenie Eldridge. 
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A POISONOUS PRAOTIOE. 

If housekeepers everywhere would start and maintain a 
crusade against the sale of undrawn poultry in the markets or 
by farmers it would work a most wholesome hygienic reform. 
It is a vicious practice, an abuse, in fact, that people have en- 
dured as they have many other abuses, because there is no 
remedy except in concerted action or legislation. It is im- 
possible to keep undrawn poultry even a few hours, without 
the beginning of putrefaction from the effects of the gases 


| from the undigested food in the “ crop” and intestines. ‘The 


| longer it is kept, the more of the poison goes into the flesh, 


and in the majority of cases the poultry that reaches the 
kitchen from the market is actually unfit for food. House- 


| keepers could well afford to pay a larger price to have the 


poultry dressed immediately upon being killed—they pay for 
much weight that is thrown away, as it is, besides having left 
a mass of poisoned flesh. It is urged that some people pre- 
fer the flavor of undressed poultry, but that fact only makes 
the matter the more alarming, since it indicates that we are 
cultivating a taste for putrid meat. Can we not have a reform? 
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WORK AND SONG. 


In a close little kitchen she worked all day, 
While the birds sang shrill on the budding trees, 
And the bright earth called her to come away 
And follow the track of the laughing breeze. 


She could not answer the bright earth’s calls, 
With lowly duties her days were filled 

And her life was bounded by kitchen walls, 
Yet she sang with a joy that would not be stilled. 


Through May’s fresh splendors and tender June, 
Through fierce July with its cruel heat, 

She worked on still, while the simple tune 
Welled up from her heart unchanged and sweet. 


A man passed by to his daily toil, 
And sick of his work and his life was he, 
With eyes bent down to the cheerless soil 
As though there was never a sky to see. 


He heard the notes with a vacant ear,— 
What did he care for a servant’s song ? 
Vet day by day rose the cadence clear 
Till he caught its joy as he passed along. 


And his heart grew lighter about his work, 
And he gained fresh strength for the daily fight, 
And a softened smile in his eyes would lurk 
When he heard her song coming home at night. 


And was that all? O Sister mine! 
Is it not exough if we help one soul ? 

Must the help be measured by rule and line? 
Need we fret that we cannot know the whole ? 


The kitchen lass may have never known 

Of the help that came from her daily song, 
But the joy of singing is still her own 

And she works to music the whole day long. 


—Margaret Gilman George. 
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OOD-FISH AND ITS MANY VIRTUES. 
“ A genial savor 


Of certain stews; 
Things which in hungry mortals’ eyes find favor.” 


ITH the approach of the cool win- 
ter weather, our appetites become 
sharpened, particularly after a 
drive or brisk walk in the crisp 
autumn air, and when supper is 
announced we are ready for some- 
thing alittle more substantial than 
the “ orthodox tea,” and with our 
own family of growing boys and 
girls, I find that nothing “fills the 
bill” better than one of the many 
appetizing dishes made of the 
= much ridiculed “cod-fish.” Cod- 
fish like “hash” has its friends and its enemies. In our 
family its friends are many, its enemies do not exist. The 
usual exclamation of one little member of the household is, 
when she sees on the tea-table a platter garnished with 
bleached celery tops or curled parsley, filled with the de- 
licious light brown cakes, that I shall describe below, “‘ Goody ! 
goody! Iam soglad! Cod-fish cakes for supper!” 

This species of fish is little used at the South, and is 
generally anathematized on account of its sme//, as being unfit 
to eat. That cod-fish has good qualities Iam ready to swear 
to, that it has an odor I cannot deny. I think however if the 
farmers wives in that section of the country really knew what 
delicious dishes could be made from it, they would very much 
enjoy the change from bacon and ham. I was nineteen years 
old before I ever saw a dish of cod-fish, and ate it for the first 
time when on a visit to friends in a dear old New England 
home. 

I use the prepared boneless cod-fish that comes at twenty 
cents a package, and out of that quantity I can make five 
dishes for a family of six, at a cost of four cents a meal. It is 
better kept out of the ice-chest away from milk and butter. I 
find a glass can a good receptacle to keep it in, as the top can 
be kept on and the odor thus kept away from other eatables. 
A Breakfast or Lunch Dish. 

Pick up one teacupful of cod-fish quite fine, let it soak in luke- 
warm water, while you mix two cups of mashed potatoes with one 
cup of sweet milk, two eggs, a lump of butter the size of an egg, 
and pepper. Squeeze the fish from the water, mix all together 
thoroughly and bake in a buttered dish for twenty minutes, or 
half an hour. 

Turbot. 

Chop fine a large onion, put it in a stewpan, (or double boiler) 
and cook with a little water till soft. Measure a pint of milk, 
reserving one-half cup, add the remainder to the cooked onion. 
When this is scalding hot, add the following, well mixed with the 
one-half cup of milk, one egg, one large tablespoonful of butter, two 
tablespoonfuls of flour, salt and pepper, let this boil. Pick fine a pint 
of fish, put some of the fish at the bottom of a buttered dish, then 
a layer of dressing, another of fish, and on the dressing lastly a 
thick layer of bread crumbs, and bits of butter. Bake twenty min- 
utes. Of course the fish must soak a while in luke-warm water 
before being put in with the dressing. 

Fish on Toast. 

Take one teacupful of cod-fish, pick into flakes. Freshen a few 
minutes. Squeeze out of the water and put into a saucepan with 
one teacupful of milk, thickened with one teaspoonful of flour, one 
tablespoonful of butter and pepper to taste. When it comes to a 
boil remove zxzs¢antly and pour over toast and garnish with rings 
of hard boiled eggs. Excellent. 

Cod-Fish Croquettes. 

Take equal parts of picked up cod-fish (freshened in water) and 

fresh mashed potatoes; season with pepper, dip in egg, and roll in 


fine cracker meal and fry like oysters, making them in any shape 
preferred. 
Stewed Cod-Fish. 

Soak well; put about a pint of water ina skillet and pick up a 
teacupful of fish, which add to the water; season with one table- 
spoonful of butter, pepper to taste. Beat two eggs and add, make 
a thickening of one tablespoonful of flour and put in just before 
serving. 

Cod-Fish Cakes. (Delicious.) 

One pint bowl of cod-fish picked very fine, a two pint bowl of raw 
peeled potatoes, put together in cold water and boil until the 
potatoes are thoroughly cooked. Drain off every particle of water, 
mash with a potato masher, add a piece of butter the size of an 
egg, two well beaten eggs, and a little pepper. Mix well with a 
wooden spoon. Have a frying-pan with deep boiling lard, into 
which drop a spoonful of the mixture and fry brown. Do not 
freshen the fish but wash well; do not mold into cakes but drop 
from the spoon. This is the gueen of the collection. 

—Annie Curd. 
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LITTLE PULL-MY-WHISKERS. 
Little Pull-My-Whiskers has regal ways, 
The chubby, fat-footed slip of a man; 
He is Shah of a realm which he quaintly sways 
From his throne in the fireside Teheran. 


Over hill and dale he doth bravely ride 

On his fiery steed, the paternal knee, 
With all of a despot’s reckless pride 

And a peacock’s plume for a snickersnee. 


He is full of whims as becomes a Shah, 
And his thirst for adventure never slakes; 
Now he wars on Grimalkin, and now the law 
Of the pantry his restless spirit breaks. 


He has taken a trip to Grandmother Town, 
Where the gray old woman sits and hums 
A song of the days when her hair was brown 
Ere she found the peace that with twilight comes. 


There in the corner she sits and tells 
(Lo, the Shah has ceased his barbaric noise!) 
Of deep-voiced giants and elves in the dells, 
And of good and bad little girls and boys. 


With his head at rest on the kindly lap 

Of the dear old woman who spins him tales, 
The Shah at last has begun a nap 

As the lamps are lighted and twilight fails. 


And a giant comes and carefully lifts 
The form of the Shah of the drowsy head 
And bears him away, where the darkness drifts, 
To his royal rest in a truckle-bed. 
—W. T. Talbott. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
OAOUTOHOUO. 

Caoutchouc, or India rubber, is the sap of several different 
plants and trees growing in tropical regions, but is most 
largely obtained from a South American plant. It is white 
like the juice of milkweed when it exudes from the plant, but 
becomes black from the effects of smoke, to the action of 
which it is subjected in the process of curing. When it is ob- 
tained from trees, the sap is gathered by tapping the trees, 
after a fashion not altogether unlike that by which the sap is 
extracted from maple trees for making maple sugar. It is 
evaporated to remove the water, and then a stick or “ bat ” is 
dipped into it and the sap taken up is held for some time in 
the smoke of a fire of nuts. This is repeated till the bat is 
loaded, when the caoutchouc is taken off and dried for ship- 
ment. When obtained from plants, the fiber is macerated 
and the sap extracted by evaporation. The raw rubber thus 
obtained has to pass through extended and complicated refin- 
ing processes after its arrival in this country before it is ready 
for the purposes of the manufacturer. 
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A MILLIONAIRE’S KITOHEN. 

RS. Cornelius Vanderbilt has a kitchen where her chops 
are broiled and her muffins toasted that is big and 
beautiful enough for a king's coronation. The room is 
in the basement at the rear of her New York house; it 

fronts on Fifty-seventh street, and might command for the purse- 
proud chef a view of the velvet-like turf inclosing the estate of ex- 
Secretary Whitney but for the crystal slats that shelve the windows 
to keep out the gaze of hungry and curious passers-by. 

Entrance to this fire-proof king of kitchens is from a broad hall 
tiled in red and finished in hard wood. Bricks of terra-cotta and 
mosaic tile the floor, the walls are made of gleaming white English 
porcelain, with a border of under-glazed custard tiles, and overhead 
is an arching roof after the Moorish, done in terra-cotta. There is 
not a particle of woodwork about the place but the door and win- 
dow-sashes, and these, as well as the dresser, in which the platters 
and center dishes are kept, are cherry, polished to look like old 
mahogany. 

In one corner is the range, every inch as large as the locomotive 
that carries Mr. Vanderbilt’s private car, and equipped with the 
latest and most approved appliances known to science. Four fires 
can be made for boiling alone, each having individual ovens for 
baking and heating, and besides these there is a broilef the size of 
an ordinary boarding-house range. All the trimmings are nickel- 
plate, and the polish on the entire machinery is what a mechanical 
artist would call tip-top. 

Convenient to the range is a steel panier with running hooks, 
where the skillets, spiders, boilers, stewpans, and other cooking 
utensils hang. All are copper, not copper-bottom alone, but cop- 
per throughout, and every one shines. Then there are the copper 
boilers that supply the hot water for the baths, and an air-tight 
copper crematory, in which the waste is consumed. 

The tables on which the kitchen maid prepares the vegetables, 
game, and poultry for his lordship, the chef, are almost as large as 
billiard-boards, and the marble tops are thick enough to chop wood 
on without damage. The small tables are fitted with cherry planks, 
and when the cook has a dough or puff paste requiring a somewhat 
warmer surface than the hard marble, the wood tops are applied. 
Cook has a nice little cherry desk, with cut glass and copper furni- 
ture, where he keeps his accounts, works out his gastronomic 
problems with lead-pencil and scales, and files away the recipes 
borrowed from the writings of local and foreign epicureans. Then, 
too, he carries on an extensive correspondence with cooks as 
famous as he himself and swaps sauces, salads, side-dishes, and 
the like with men who rule the stomachs of crowned heads, club 
men, and church dignitaries of both continents. 

Near the hall door, on a carved pedestal, is a bowl chiseled out 
of a solid block of marble, perhaps a foot and a half square. To 
all appearances it is a baptismal font, only a trifle nearer the floor 
than that article is, as a general thing. Guess what itis. A mor- 
tar in which the chef pulverizes the sugar, chocolate, pistache and 
nuts for the children’s candy. Any child can have shop candy, but 
the Vanderbilt boys and girls are fed on bon-bons, glacés and fruit 
crystals that only a French chef can devise. 

No dishes are washed in this aristocratic kitchen, and so nice is 
the management and so complete are the improvements that not so 
much as a pound of garbage or a pint of dregs has to be disposed 
of. Material in the shape of supplies is carried in, but nothing 
goes out of the kitchen, not even the smell of cooking—excepting, 
of course, the viands that the scullery maid railroads to the butler’s 
pantry. Instead of the ordinary sink, there is in the corner opposite 
the range a water-box built exactly like a bath-tub, with hot and 
cold water faucets, and a shower for washing lettuce, cresses, 
celery, mint, and the like. Buried in the wall, like so many vaults, 
are the closets—one filled with dippers, colanders, strainers, sieves, 
spoons, hooks, ladles, pancake shovels, prints, moulds and meas- 
ures; another stocked with pottery for mixing cakes, beating eggs 
and the like, and a third filled from floor to ceiling with bronze 
caddies labelled coffee, tea and sugars, spices, cereals and powders 
in variety. 

On the opposite side of the hall is the scullery—a narrow but 
very deep room, finished in hard wood, tiled with red brick, and 
spread with a heavy rug. A large marble-top table fills one end, 
between which and the dumb waiter the scullery maid has the 


right of way. About the room are leather-covered chairs where the 
servants visit between meal times. 

When the chef has cooked a dish, it is passed into the scullery, 
where the maid receives it, puts it under a cover or a cozy to keep 
it warm, and sends it up to the butler, who transfers it to a china, 
crystal or silver plate, and serves it to his master. The chef is a 
lordly fellow, with a Napoleonic lock, fine shoulders, a keen nose, 
and very white hands, which are kept in order by a manicure and 
the most delicate of soaps. He goes about in a cap, apron and 
short jacket made of pure iinen every whit as white as the omelette 
soufiié for which he is so famous. So thoroughly does this artist 
understand his business that a mistake has never happened in the 
six odd years that he has had charge of the Dives’s kitchen. He is 
said to be the terror of supply agents, and if butcher, fruiterer, 
gardener, poultry man and grocer made the mistake of serving him 
an ounce of marketing that had lost its bloom, unless it was a 
cheese, his lordship would not lower the dignity of his profession 
by getting roiled, as a low-down dish-crack might. Instead, he 
would quietly send the spurious article to the ice-house, ring fora 
District messenger, and pen a polite request that the dealer remove 
from Mr. Vanderbilt’s premises, with convenient speed, his 
property, and that would end further transactions. 

This urbane chef is a wonder as a meat cook. They say that 
with the magic of his art and the even tenor of the broiling furnace 
he could take a brace of cooper chips and a lump of butter, and 
baste, dress and trim a dish that an epicurean would declare to be. 
the finest tenderloin that he ever set toothin. Then, too, he under- 
stands dietary cooking, and he is only to be told that Madame is 
indisposed to know what she wants for breakfast, lunch and dinner. 

All he does is to cook. Nothing but a whim could induce him to 
trim a roast, singe a bird, take the jacket from a new potato or the 
rosette from a strawberry, and he has never washed a dish nor 
scraped a pan since he was twenty, and now he’s a disgruntled 
bachelor of forty-two. The kitchen maid dances attendance on him, 
the engineer comes at his beck and call, there is a choreman to do 
odd jobs about the range and carving-table, and a small boy to run 
errands, carry notes and hunt for the tender greens that grow in 
country places and odd corners of rose-beds. Then, too, the scul- 
lery maid does him reverence, and even the head butler is subject 
to his dominion. 

Very few art students in New York have as artistic a gallery to 
work in as the laundress and maids who polish the Limerick shirt 
bosoms of the master and flute out the thread-lace ruffles of the 
mistress of this palatial home. Like the stately kitchen, the laun- 
dry is tiled and roofed with terra cotta, admirably lighted and 
ventilated and looks over a grassy plot 30x66 feet that extends to 
Fifty-eighth street, between walls of Japanese ivy and creeping 
plants. The upper section of the walls is done in old English blue 
tiles that would be the glory of a banquet-hall, and the wainscoting 
is white marble, mottled with gypsum. Everything is stationary 
that belongs in this department but the clothes-horses. There are 
eight or ten marble tubs as white as a crypt and almost as large, 
on each of which a brass wringer is attached. Grooves are marked 
off into which the washboards fit, there ‘are pockets cut in the 
marble for the soap, and the faucets are plated with brass and pol- 
ished like the altar plate. 

The clothes boiler is built in the wall opposite the tube. It is on 
a level with the floor, thus doing away with the dread every laun- 
dress has of scalding her arms in transferring the boiling clothes 
from the kettle to the tub. There are hot and cold water faucets 
in this capacious kettle, and by means of a damper the heat can be 
turned off while the maid is removing the clothes. Not a drop of 
water has to be lifted or carried, and the fact that the floor is 
covered with a big Smyrna rug is argument sufficient of the neat 
way in which a family washing can be despatched. 

The old ladies and staid housewives who persist in the belief 
that it is impossible to get clothes white without the bleaching 
influence of the sunlight may be interested to know that the odd 
500 pieces constituting the Vanderbilt wash are never hung out to 
blow dry. Instead of that they are boiled in repeated waters, put 
through the old-fashioned bluing processes and wheeled into the 
drying-room, which is located between the kitchen and the laundry, 
and has a greater width than many of the thrirty-thousand dollar 
stone fronts along the cross streets of town. This hot-air room is 
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considerably more torrid than the perspiring closet of a bathing 
establishment, and it doesn’t take more than a jiffy, when the full 
heat is on, to dry the heaviest bed linen. White tiles make up the 
walls, the steam coils are aproned with white metal that reflects 
the heat, and the fine cable cords on which the clothes are hung 
have varying altitudes, the lowest for handkerchiefs, collars, and 
such small pieces. 

With all these conveniences, it takes three laundresses the entire 
week to keep the household in clean linen. For three days they 
* do nothing but wash clothes, and the ironing consumes the rest of 
the time.—Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 


THE WEDDING RING. 

The transition of the custom of using a ring at marriages from 
barbarism and paganism into the Christian church was quite as 
easy as the adoption of the forms of pagan worship. It was prob- 
ably taken from the pagans of Italy as a part of the marriage cer- 
emony. When the public betrothal finally became nearly obso- 
lete, its evidence became the engagement ring, now used univer- 
sally, while the use of a ring at weddings is now peculiar to cer- 
tain church organizations. 

The position of the ring on the hand has long been a matter of 
difference. In early times, by classical ancients, the betrothal 
ring was placed on the left hand and on the finger next the least, 
under the impression that that particular finger was more closely 
connected with the heart than the others. In early English mar- 
riages the “ Salisbury Manual ” provided that the bridegroom was 
to receive the ring from the priest with the three principal fingers 
of his right hand; then, holding the right hand of the bride with 
his own left hand, he was to say, “ With this ring I thee wed.” 
He then placed the ring on her right thumb and said, “ In the 
name of the Father;” then on the second finger, and said, “and 
Son,” then on the third finger, and said, “and Holy Ghost,” and 
finally on the fourth finger, and said, “Amen,” where it remained. 
Wearing the wedding ring on the thumb was not uncommon dur- 
ing the reign of the first and second Georges, in which position it 
is seen in contemporary portraits. 

In the English church the use of a ring at a wedding ceremony 
is essential, it being required by the rubric. The kind, size or 
quality of the ring is not stipulated, and there are on record mar- 
riages in England in which bed-curtain rings, church keys, and 
even a ring cut transversely from a finger of a kid glove, have been 
used. So far as our investigation has entered into these curious 
but interesting facts we do not remember to have seen any case in 
which the ring of a church bell was used. 

The natives of Malabar had a custom early in the present cent- 
ury, which, for the peculiar use of the ring in the marriage cere- 
mony, is very marked. The bride and groom being seated ona 
throne, the woman’s neck and head were decorated with jewels and 
flowers. The groom’s feet were washed with milk by a young 
relative, who also put a silver ring upon his toe. The groom, as if 
to return the compliment and go the young relation one better, 
decorates the attendant’s finger with a gold ring, after which the 
ceremonies proceed. 

The Italians, always lovers of artistic ornamentation, used be- 
trothal rings of silver inlaid with niello. The bezel was oval or 
circular, the shoulders of the hoop so formed as to represent 
sleeves, from each issued a right hand, the hands being clasped. 
In Venice the giving of the betrothal ring was a public event. 

Among the modern Greek peasants the wedding ceremony is 
one of much form and little solemnity, there being much which is 
allegorical in the performance. Two rings, a gold and a silver one, 
are interchanged between the contracting parties, the ceremony 
being concluded by both drinking wine from one cup. In the 
regular ritual of the Greek church, which is the prevailing worship 
in Russia, the betrothal ceremony was separate from the marriage 
and was conducted by the priest, who, after blessing a gold anda 
silver ring, gave the gold ring to the groom and the silver ring to the 
bride and repeated the form of the espousal, the rings being placed 
on the right hands of the parties. The groomsman then changed 
the rings in order that the bride would not feel the inferiority im- 
plied by the less costly material from which the silver ring was 
made, as well as to indicate the common ownership of property. 

In Armenia the mother performs the pleasant duty of selecting a 


husband for her daughter, and as she probably selected some 
young fellow for whom she had a fancy, there was undoubtedly 
saved much of the acrimonious discussion which usually occurs 
between a man and his mother-in-law. After the terms of mar- 
riage were agreed upon, the bridegroom’s mother, accompanied by 
a priest and two matrons, visited the bride and gave her a ring as 
a token of espousal. They were afterward married with a ring. 

In Java, where marriage occurs at a very tender age, the court- 
ship is carried on by the parents, the children not being allowed to 
interfere, and a ring is given the girl as an evidence that the en- 
gagement is binding. In Iceland a large ring, variously formed of 
bone, stone, jet, gold and silver, was used as a ratification of en- 
gagements. It was large enough to permit the groom to pass his 
four fingers and palm through it, in which hand he received the 
bride’s hand during the betrothal. Occasionally these ceremonial 
rings were placed upon the altar and there used. This may bea 
modification of an old custom prevalent in the Orkneys, where the 
contracting parties joined hands through a perforation or ring ina 
stone pillar. 

In Ireland many of the peasantry believe that marriage without 
the use of a gold ring is illegal, and at one town, at least, a person 
kept wedding rings for hire. In Claddagh, at Galway, nuptial 
rings of very ancient patterns are found among the fishermen's 
wives, they having descended through many generations as 
heirlooms. 

In America the custom of giving rings to indicate the betrothal, 
and their use at weddings, is general, few churches rejecting this 
silent emblem of a compact which should be endless. It is a 
strange thing that a custom once established should follow down 
century after century,and become as wide spread as mankind 
itself. ‘The use of an engagement ring gives plenty of opportunity 
to the jeweler for judicious suggestion, and prospective bride- 
grooms should be urged in purchasing any jewel, to insist upon its 
flawless purity. A diamond is believed to be the favorite gem, but 
as its size with the vulgar is supposed to bear some proportion to 
the fortune of the giver, ladies of delicacy prefer smaller settings. 
—Jno. K. Allen, in The Jeweler. 
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PURPLE ASTER. 


** Like the cloud that bodes disaster 
Is the sad faced, purple aster.” 


Heat of August, Autumn’s cold 
Sturdily my flower resists; 

And though she has muckle gold, 
And a bower of amethysts; 

Roadside beggar never passed her 

Without nod from purple aster. 


When the frost-king comes to her 
With his string of diadems, 

Hear her answer: “ Nay, cold sir, 
I decline your icy gems: 

Not yet will I own you master; 

Call another day,” laughed aster. 


Dear plebeian! but for thee 
And thy lover, golden rod; 
Lonesomer the road would be, 
Which we country folk must plod; 
Nor could any flower come after, 
Half so dear as purple aster. 


** Poets call you ‘sad of face,’” 


Aster’s lover said one day. 
* Am I then in such disgrace? 

Send your glove to them straightway ! 
And come winter! come disaster ! 
If such fame is mine,” groaned aster. 


With her lover, golden-rod, 
You may find her, cheerful still; 
Watching with defiant nod, 
Winter, hurrying up the hill, 
Comes the old man fast and faster! 
Soon he’ll take our purple aster. 


—May Riley Smith. 
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THE 00ZY OORNER. 


We have several contributions for our “Cozy Corner” department, every | 


way worthy of publication, which do not appear for the reason that the 
names and addresses of the writers are not given. Only such contributions 
will be printed in any department of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING as are accom- 
panied by the name and address of the writer. 


TOMATO SALAD. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will some reader of Goop HousEKEEPING furnish a recipe for 
Tomato Salad, in which dressing is placed inside, the same as 
when stuffed or baked ? L. M. D. 

MONTROSE, Pa. 


WHITE HELIOTROPE PERFUME. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Seeing a notice from one of your columns for a recipe for 
“White Heliotrope” perfume from one of my townswomen, I 
respectfully send you one, being very fine, from an old French 
formula used in our family a long time, viz.: Vanilla, one and 
one-fourth drachms; orange-blossom oil, ten drops; cherry- 
laurel oil, five drops; musk, three-fourths of a grain; benzoine, 
six drachms; rectified alchohol, one pint; mix, let stand two 
days. E. W. 

LovISVILLE, Ky. 


WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR GEMS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Into a quart measure put one pint and a half of flour, then 
add half a cupful of sugar, one teaspoonful of soda and two of 
cream of tartar, half a teaspoonful of salt; now sift into the mixing- 
bowl and add milk to make rather a stiff batter, put into Ao¢ gem 
pans and bake. 

I mix in this way: Into a pint of scalded milk, I put one cupful 
of sugar, small teaspoonful of salt, one third of a cake of com- 
pressed yeast, and whole wheat flour to make a thin batter, and in 
the morning I add flour to make it stiff, about as stiff as muffins, 
and put it into a two-quart crock, let stand till light and bake ina 
moderate oven not /ess than one hour. L. H. S. 

DORCHESTER, MASs. 


ANOTHER MUFFIN RECIPE. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Perhaps Mrs. “ J.C. K.” would like my recipe for muffins. 
One teacupful of sugar, one cupful of sweet milk, two anda half 
cupfuls of flour, a dessertspoonful of butter, two teaspoonfuls of 
cream of tartar, one of soda, and a very little salt. To mix, put 
the sugar, cream of tartar and salt and soda, into the flour and 
sift into the mixing bowl, then add the milk and the egg without 
beating, and the melted butter, give it a good brisk beat fora 
minute or two, and put into warm muffin cups and bake; or use 
the same recipe and bake in a cake pan and you havea very 
nice tea cake; or /eave out halfacupful of sugar and one cup- 
ful of the flour, and you have a very nice batter for griddle cakes. 
Leave out halfa cupful of flour and add alfa cupful of Indian 
meal and you have a very nice corn-cake, or bake without chang- 
ing and you have a very nice cottage pudding. oe : 

DORCHESTER, MASS. 


OLD-FASHIONED POUND CAKE. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

In response to the inquiries of Mrs. E. D. P. of Mississippi 
City, Miss., published in GooD HOUSEKEEPING of August 31, I 
would suggest that she use less baking-powder in her cakes, which 
will probably do away with the holes. Pound cake, that is the 
genuine “ old-fashioned ” pound cake contained no baking or yeast 
powder. The following is an excellent old English recipe, one 
which my grandmother used: One pound of butter worked to a 
cream, dredge in gradually a pound and quarter of finely sifted 
flour, then add one pound of finely-sifted powdered sugar, one 
pound of currants, which must be well dried or they are liable to 
make the cake heavy, two ounces of mixed candied peel cut into 
very thin slices, and one-half ounce of blanched and chopped 
almonds. Mix all these ingredients well, then separate the whites 
and yolks of nine eggs, whisk thoroughly and add to the mixture, 
yolks first, beat with a wooden spoon for twenty minutes, bake in 


two round tins lined with buttered paper. The oven should be 
well-heated when the cakes are first put in to prevent the currants 


| falling to the bottom; the principal things to be observed in pre- 


paring these cakes are the beating and the baking; after the cake 

has begun to rise cover the top with buttered paper and moderate 

the heat of the oven. Mrs. G. H. 
ORANGE, N. J. 


COTTON BATTING FOR PRESERVE JARS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Mrs. “ M. F.” inquires in regard to the merits of cotton batting 
in canning fruits, and I thought, perhaps, my experience would be 
of interest to her. For the past three years I have used it in pre- 
serving various sorts of fruits, jellies, catsup, etc., with unvarying 
success. For jellies, I cuta cover from white sheet wadding, 
(which answers the same purpose) that will just fit the top of the 
jelly, and fit closely to the glass so as to exclude the air, then put 
on the glass cover, or if I have no cover tie a cloth over the top of 
the glass. The same process may be applied to fruit prepared as 
for canning and it may be put up in bowls, pitchers, or any con- 
venient receptacle. For catsup, chili sauce, etc., I take a piece of 
sheet wadding, or cotton batting large enough to cover the cork, 
and come well down on the neck of the bottle, where I tie it with 
a bit of twine. My fruit and catsup keep perfectly, while my 
jellies are absolutely free from mould, and retain their original 


flavor. Mrs, J. P. B. 
Des Mornes, Iowa. 


MUFFINS AGAIN. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Mrs. “J. C. K.” of Brooklyn needs a recipe for muffins, I 
warm one quart of milk, add to it one and one-half ounces of yeast 
and mix well together; put this into a pan and stir in sufficient 
flour to make it into a dough of rather a soft consistency, cover 
with a cloth, and place it ina warm place to rise; when nicely 
risen, divide the dough into pieces, and round them into shape 
with the hands; place them on flour two inches thick on a wooden 
tray, and let them rise again; place this carefully ona hot, iron 
plate or stove, and bake until slightly browned, turning them when 
they are done to the other side. They should be crisp outside 
and soft in the center. When sent totable, toast them on either 
side, pull them open with the fingers and place a good-sized piece 
of butter inside, put the two halves together and place them before 
the fire that the butter may melt, occasionally turning them that 
each side may be equally buttered—aever spread with a knife, as 
that will cause them to become heavy—cut in half and send very 
hot to the table. This is the English method. E. L. H. 

SAVANNAH, GA. 


WHAT TO DO WITH OILY HAIR. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Being an interested and constant reader of GooD HOUSEKEEP- 
ING, I crave permission to answer the inquiry sent (issue Septem- 
ber 28,) by “ E. E. D” on what to doin order to keep the hair 
soft and glossy, and to prevent an over-abundance of oil. My 
sister and I were troubled with similarly unmanageable scalps, and 
ravenously devoured every article we saw on the subject; we 
tried remedy after remedy with unsatisfactory results, and, like 
Diogenes of old, were about to give up in despair when, as a last 
resort, and with our usual incredulity, we used Tar Soap (Packer’s). 
We find washing the scalp fortnightly in the cold weather and 
once a week during the heat of summer does away with super- 
fluous oil and keeps the hair in a bright, fluffy condition. At first 
it seemed burdensome to shampoo so often, but we found it was 
not necessary to immerse all the hair. Braid it, as you do when 
you prepare for bed, lather the scalp thoroughly, rub in well with 
the hands, rinse in warm water and dry in the sun. An hour in 
the morning will do it all, anda chatty book, an unopened letter, 
or better still the week’s mending, will make time pass “ right 
merrily.” Friction, which is indispensable when the hair is dry and 
harsh, must be done away with, as itinduces oil. A coarse comb 
should be used. 

If * E. E. D. and fellow-sufferers ” would have genuine comfort 
let them do as we do; follow these directions, A. T. W. 

YONKERS, N. Y. 
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QUIET HOURS WITH THE QUIOK WITTED. 


For THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD AND THE CHILDREN OF A 
LARGER GROWTH AS WELL. 


[Contributions for this department are always in order, the only provision 
being that everything submitted shall be fresh and entertaining. 


224.—ACROSTIC CHARADE. 
My frst wears an elegant coat, 

But his manners are hardly polite ; 
I’m sure, should I see him approach, 

I'd seek for my safety in flight. 


My second has plumage so gay 
That ladies with envy do burn, 
And what he discards and disdains 
They gladly will wear in their turn! 


My ¢hird has a horrible smile 

And would frighten us sadly, I know, 
If, when we were passing his way, 

His tusks he should happen to show. 


My fourth in the water doth play 

And roll through its waves, in his glee; 
If captured, he’d make, I confess, 

A nice winter garment for me. 


My //?z is so like to a man 

That, with clothing, he’d “ pass in a crowd,” 
But, I fear, in a drawing-room, gay, 

His presence would not be allowed! 


My sixth to the tops of the trees 
Reaches up in a comical way ; 

Without “‘ dressing ”’ its salads it likes, 
And many it eats in a day. 


My seventh, with no cook-book at hand, 
Eats his food in the natural way ; 

Of insects it chiefly is made— 
Don’t mention it freely, I pray ! 


My eighth, o’er the sparkling, blue waves, 
Goes to sea in his once dainty boat ; 

I wish that I had one at hand, 
And with it to Dreamland I'd float. 


My whole is a wonderful thing, 
It skims like a bird through the air, 
O’er water (well frozen) it glides— 
Only dipeds its pleasures can share ! 
H. K. W. 


A prize of one year’s subscription to Goop HOUSEKEEPING will 
be awarded for the first correct answer to the above Charade, 
precedence to be determined, as usual, by the date indicated in the 
postmark on the letter inclosing the answer. 

225.—CHARADE. 
My frst one first day sought to go 
The bustling city over; 
She would attend the f7s¢ you know, 
And I—I am her lover. 
To pay her frst I was not slow, 
But that strange Cabby said, * H’o, no! 
For second I does discover 
She is so like a ’andsome wiole, 
That’s second, by me ’onest soul, 
For naught she shall go h’over! ” 
Howy. 
226.—TRY THIS PUZZLE—SOME ONE’S DISCOVERY. 


Open a book at random and select a word within the first 10 
lines, and within the tenth word from the end of the line. Mark 
the word. Now double the number of the page and multiply the 
sum by 5. Then add 20. Then add the number of the line you 
have selected. Then add 5. Multiply the sum by 10. Add the 
number of the word in the line. From this subtract 250, and the 
remainder will indicate in the unit column the number of the word; 
in the 10 column the number of the line, and the remaining figures 
the number of the page, 


227.—A MENU CHARADE, 
On the table are set for our eating, 
(1) Two-thirds of that which all possess, yet can never hold fast. 
Beside it were placed some green things which we’ll call 
(2) Zender embraces (minus just the a) 

Yet peppery more than sweet are they. 

Next was almost 
(3) A gentle poet's name. 
And close by was an 
(4) Aries. 
Then for game we had 
‘ (s) A portion of a little hill, 
an 
(6) A fruit of the field as it were in a lady’s cloak. 

A cover lifted and 

(7) A sweet-voiced opera singer 
stood revealed. At its side 

(8) A lady's nickname with the year of our Lord added, 
set round with 
(9) What we would say to the wise and good. 
_ (10) Truthful dog and insects 
met oureye. And last, 
(11) A call to the kine 
that is used at will— 


And this is the Menu our mouths to fill. 
KARIN. 


For the first correct solution of this Charade a prize of one 
year’s subscription to Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be given, pri- 
ority to be decided as for the “Acrostic Charade” prize. Write 
the name of each dish of the Menu J/aizly, and in the order 
served above. 


228.—THE BISHOP OF OXFORD’S RIDDLE. 


With this as its head—‘ The Bishop of Oxford’s Riddle ”—the 
following rather mysterious bit of a puzzle has been picked up by 
a New England puzzle-worker. It was found floating on that 
sea sometimes called “ Unidentified Exchange,” and there was 
no mark or information of any kind attached to it that would 
reveal its meaning. It is now once more set afloat, with the re- 
quest that if any of the quick-witted who read this can solve its 
mysteries or know where the answers can be found, they send 
such information to this department, not alone for the benefit of 
the editor, but all lovers and readers of the department, as well. 
The writer has “ guessed” what he thinks some of the parts. may 
mean, and if no better solution is received will venture to make 
them known in a future number—right or wrong. 

(1) I am a trunk with two lids. (2) Two caps. (3) Two musical 
instruments. (4) A number of articles a carpenter could not dis- 
pense with. (5) Two lofty trees. (6) Two good fish and a number 
of shell-fish. (7) A fine stag and a number of animals of less noble 
breed. (8) Two playful animals. (9) A number of weather-cocks. 
(10) Two established measures. (11) Two implements of war. (12) 
Whips without handles. (13) The steps of a hotel. (14) Result of 
a vote in the House of Commons. (15) Fine flowers and fruit. 
(16) Twoscholars. (17) Two places of worship. (18) Ten Spanish 
grandees to wait on you. (19) A way out of difficulty. (20) A 
poor bed. (21) Adesert place. (22) A probable remark of Nebu- 
chadnezzar when eating grass. 


229.—DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
The soft, succulent part of fruit. xz © ‘os 


x 
Part of an amphitheater. xooos 
A narrow plank on a ship. 
A territory. Z66cesx 
Third person singular of say. x 6 « @ 
Initals and finals—two cities. REx. 


230.—SUBTRACTION. 
What word of five letters can you name that, when from it two 


letters have been taken, one will remain? F, 
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EDITOR'S PORTFOLIO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., OCTOBER 12, 1889. 


Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of Goop HouSEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass. 


Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. 

The number opposite a subscriber’s name, on the address label attached to each 
issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 

This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 
save the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
cially reserved to the writer. 

The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HOUSEKEEPING to the 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
filled. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsturg; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans ; San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co. 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


OONTRIBUTORS TO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
WILL PLEASE NOTE Now AND FOR ALL COMING TIME. 


That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being re- 
ceived— 


That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“ Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning 
as well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 

That—Goop HOuSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
“ copy ” into the hands of its printers, for each number, four weeks 
before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers and 
newsmen may have their copies in hand and on sale a few days 
before the publication date— 

That—Each contribution will be paid for by check bearing even 
date with the issue of the number in which the contribution is 
published— 

That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 

That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply 
a necessity of circumstance and nota discourtesy in any sense of 
the term— 

That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned man- 
uscript would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal 
and would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 


That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must inclose return postage with their 
communications. manuscript unaccompanied with return 
postage, in case of not being retained for use, will be filed away for 
safe keeping “ untis called for.” 


WOMAN'S WORK AND WAGES. 
A New DEPARTURE AND A NEW DEPARTMENT FOR GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING. 

With the opening number of Volume X of Goop House- 
KEEPING, beginning November 9, 1889, Mrs. HELEN Camp- 
BELL will have the editorial charge of a department to be 
entitled “ Woman’s Work AND WAGES.” 

Goop HovusekEeEpPinc has been identified from the be- 
ginning with every interest of home life, but proposes now to 
include as well the no less vital ones associated with every 
form of woman’s work outside the home. It desires also to 
open up avenues for those who must work at home, and to 
this end invites codperation of Women’s Exchanges and 
Women’s Clubs in general, throughout the country. Every 
detail of management and organization will be welcomed, 
and every point of interest to women at large will be chron- 
icled in full. The department will be devoted to Social 
Economics and the relation of women to this subject, and 
will discuss every phase bearing upon daily life, the problem 
at present involved in domestic service being one of the most 
pressing. It is vitally important that women should confer 
upon this point, since the evil has reached a stage where con- 
certed action against it is imperative. This requires special 
treatment, but lines of general study will be indicated, with 
the best methods of work in this direction. It hopes also, to 
prove itself the natural channel of communication for women 
workers, as well as for those who work for women, and to this 
end Mrs. Campbell invites the sending of reports of any 
special organs published by Clubs or Exchanges, and any de- 
tail which can be of value or interest to women workers as a 
whole. Address every communication of this nature to 

Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL. 
135 West 1o3d St., New York City. 


In detail the new department will treat: 

First.—Of Business Life for women, as a means of liveli- 
hood. 

Second.—Women’s Exchanges as a means of bringing an 
idea of business life (other than professional) before the 
women whose interests they are intended to serve. 

Third.—The spread of the idea and the work done by ex- 
changes and other organizations for the benefit of woman- 
kind and, of course, mankind, as well. 

Fourth.—The heretofore unknown increase in the number 
of such avenues open to women. ; 

Fifth—The lack of mutual knowledge of these methods 
and what has been accomplished by them. 

Sixth.—A recognition of the lack of a common channel of 
communication between those interested, and the necessity 
of establishing such a channel. : 

Seventh.—A dissemination of knowledge in regard to the 
tendency of the development of the idea of making better, 
brighter and happier homes. 

Eighth.—To impress upon the public mind the fact that so 
many homes are burdened with non-producing members who 
would be more independent, happier and useful if earning 
their own living than eating the bread of idleness. 
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Ninth.—To show the possibilities of a way being open 
for the accomplishment of the object mentioned in num- 
ber Eight. 

Tenth.—To announce and maintain the fact that Goop 
HousEKEEPING is a journal chiefly of interest to women, and 
women’s work, and the returns for such work. The avowed 
purpose of the journal is explained in its sub-titles “In the 
Interests of the Higher Life of the Household” and “ For 
the Homes of the World,” and Goop HOUSEKEEPING is emi- 
nently the proper channel for communication of all interests 
in the noble work under discussion. 


DOMESTIO SERVICE IN ENGLAND. 


The march of democracy in England is having the effect of 
reducing the number of servants relative to population. In do- 
mestic service in that country may be seen the solitary outpost of 
aristocratic privilege which has still to be entirely carried by the 
democracy; and far-seeing Englishmen forsee its eventual anni- 
hilation or at any rate assimilation to its new environment. In 
1831 there were in the United Kingdom 1,000,000 servants ; in 1881 
their number was only a few over a million and a quarter. More 
significant still is the circumstance that while during the decade 
1871-81 the general population increased by more than 14 per 
cent., the ranks of the domestic servants were reinforced by less 
than t percent. This is not because the great households call for 
fewer servants than they did in the 17th and 18th centuries, but is 
due solely to the propagation of democratic and socialistic ideas. 
The majority of the domestics spring from respectable mechanic 
and artisan homes, which are the very center of’ democratic 
government. 

It is interesting to notice that like causes are producing like 
effects in both Great Britain and the United States. Boys and 
girls, there as well here, however penniless, wish to become clerks 
and dressmakers rather than manual laborers and domestic serv- 
ants. The farmer’s daughter in England does not to-day as she 
did formerly go to service or assist materially in the work of the 
dairy. She must have the latest novel and her music and live in 
something approaching luxurious ease. Education in the two 
countries has undeniably created false notions as to the degrada- 
tion of the labor that wets the brow “with honest sweat.” In- 
stead of the majority of well-educated lads becoming carpenters 
and exercising their brains upon the carving of a door or the mak- 
ing of a table, or becoming machinists and members of other 
trades, they refuse to learn a trade at all. To be a dressmaker in 
England at ten or twelve shillings a week, or a clerk in his frock 
coat and high hat at a guinea, is, it would seem, preferable to be- 
ing a housemaid, or a footman receiving as much in hard cash, 
and having food, clothing and lodging found as well. 

Thus it is apparent that domestic service in Great Britain as 
well as in the United States must conform to the modern man and 
woman and to modern civilization, or the British will have to im- 
port their servants as we in this country have been doing for 
many years. ‘ The antipathy to domestic service is partly an idea ; 
servitude is anti-democratic, and masters and mistresses are not 
commonly careful to make it otherwise. This is the reason why 
girls born in this country of poor American-born parents will 
slave at sewing or selling goods behind a counter rather than have 
an easier and better paid place as some sort of domestic servant. 
The other reason that drives these American-born girls, and in- 
deed many born of foreign-born parents, away from domestic 


service is the exacting and burdensome character that is given to 
it. A woman, if she can, will avoid a service that does not place a 
moment at her own command; shé will avoid a service that isa 
series of unending orders from her employer; she will avoid being 
made the victim of chronic fault-finding and of the whims of per- 
sons who do not know their own minds, just as men and women do 
in service of all other kinds. 


GOOD THINGS IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


Catherine Owen’s chapter in this number will convince any 
doubter of the importance of little things; it is a great thing for 
a good housekeeper to know how to stir. 

“ Sallie’s Green Trunk ” was a homely affair for homely purposes, 
but much good emanated from it. Why not have one in your 
house ? 

If we were disposed to find fault with housekeeping in Paris, 
what shall we say of housekeeping in South America, as F. M. 
Stoddard describes it for us? Many Goop HOUSEKEEPING readers 
will promptly aver that they never could stand it inthe world. But 
perhaps we should change our minds if we had a chance to try it. 

Mattie W. Baker’s story of “The Family Skeleton” is very 
amusing—and graphic, too. ; 

Pauline Adelaide Hardy traces some moral resemblances be- 
tween “ Bread and People.” 

Those are thoroughly sensible and good things which Hester 
M. Poole says about books and their treatment; but how long, oh! 
how long, will it be before three-fourths of the people who handle 
books will cease to abuse and misuse them. 

Mrs. M. J. Plumstead begins a ‘helpful series on “ Practical 
Window Gardening,” to which attention hardly need be called. 

A. D. Fogg contributes to the discussion on the “bringing up” 
of the children. Weare getting the benefit of a good deal of val- 
uable experience on this subject. It might afford us all additional 
help, perhaps, if we would try to remember what sort of treatment 
most inclined us to genuine goodness when we were children our- 
selves. 

Mary M. Todd writes in an interesting vein about wild fruits in 
Canada. 

Read what Ruth Hall says about “Some Domestic Don’ts.” It 
will do you good. 

L. Eugenie Eldridge points out some ways of accomplishing 
“ Bits of Saving ”"—with a finale that ought to be appreciated. 

Annie Curd has discovered many virtues in cod-fish and enumer- 
ates some of them that we may be refreshed thereby. 

We like the poetry in this number very much and we think 
you will. 

Many other good things fill the pages of this number, and many 
more fill the shelves of the pantry, waiting their turn in future 
numbers. It isa good year to bein the Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
family. 


GIVE THEM OOUNTRY LIVING. 

City life and breeding for children means their physical de- 
generation. Here is the eminent authority of Dr. Fothergill, the 
well-known English physician, to the effect that city life is a hot- 
house process for children which develops them precociously, and 
hence prematurely, and to their lasting injury. A home in the 
country is the place for children, where they cannot be stimulated 
to undue excitement and emotional strain, where they can get the 
exercise that childish activity demands, where they can come in 
contact with nature, her hundred moods and thousand forms. 
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The leading men of the city were and had to be country boys, who 
alone could lay the physical and mental foundation for the active 
work in which they were subsequently to engage. 

The country, too, is a good place for women and for men to live 
in. The denizen of the city can do no better than to depart from 
its turmoil and excitement, and find a haven in some beautiful 
retreat in the country. The ideal life is a mixture of city and 
country living—a winter and spring in the city and a summer and 
autumn in the country. Happily the tendency is in this direction, 
and the large number of country resorts that have become popular 
within a few years indicate that the flood tide cityward is to have 
a regular and healthful ebb tide countryward permanently in the 
future. The trouble is that this is beyond the reach of the city 
poor, who especially need it. Perhaps some day of truly “rapid 
transit” will place at the command of the city poor the portions of 
the country near them at so moderate a price that they can better 
afford to live without than within the city. 


THE PRIZE PUZZLE CONTESTS YET OPEN. 

The contest for the prizes offered for correct solutions of “A 
Poetical Puzzle—The Poet’s Pantry,” announced in Goop HousE- 
KEEPING No. 113, and “ Seventy Famous Authors,” in No. 114, is 
not yet closed. Some good lists have been received, and undoubt- 
edly there are among them those that will take the prizes if none 
are sent in before the contest is closed, that are more nearly like 
the original list. Some special investigation into certain points in 
regard to “ The Poetical Puzzle ” will have to be made before the 
true merits of the lists already at hand can be determined. 

The contest for the “Seventy Famous Authors” prizes will 
close on October 10, and for those of “A Poet’s Pantry” on Oc- 
tober 24, on or before which dates all the contesting lists must 
reach this office. 


WE HAVE MOVED. 

The publication office of Goop HOUSEKEEPING has been re- 
moved to 39, 41 and 43 Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass., where a 
new block has been erected for the publishers. The large increase 
in our business during the past few years has made this change 
necessary, and in our new and enlarged quarters we send greeting 
to our friends all over the world, and invite all to call and see us, 
and “ make themselves at home.” 


A department entitled “Woman’s Work and Wages” is to be 
added to Goop HOUSEKEEPING, beginning with the number for 
November 9, the first of the tenth volume. This department will 
be in charge of Mrs. Helen Campbell, whose “ Prisoners of 
Poverty ” is her most widely-known work, but who for a dozen years 
past has been making personal studies of real value and im- 
portance to sociology, of which that remarkable book makes a 
partial record. In general the department will be devoted to the 
relation of women to social economics, and will discuss every phase 
bearing upon daily life, the problem at present involved in 
domestic service being one of the most pressing.—Camébridge 
Tribune. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING announces another new departure that 
will be received with interest by all readers of the magazine, old 
and new. It is a new department, to be entitled ‘‘ Woman’s Work 
and Wages,” and to be edited by Mrs. Helen Campbell, who has 
acquired fame through her studies, investigations and writings in 
the field of industrial and social economics among women. The 
department will cover not only domestic service and labor for 
employes in factories and stores, but the innumerable other direc- 
tions in which the efforts of women are directed toward self-sup- 
port, or to assisting in the support of the home. Under Mrs. 
Campbell’s trained direction, the department will immensely en- 
hance the great value and usefulness of this excellent magazine.— 
Syracuse Herald. 


LIBRARY LEAFLETS. 


**Our Town.” 

“ Our Town,” by Margaret Sidney, is a good story with an ex- 
cellent purpose, and its purpose will very likely be served toa 
great extent among thoughtful people who may read it. Its aim 
is to show the beneficent workings and far-reaching good effects of 
the Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor, and to in- 
spire individuals to effort along such lines of work. Its characters 
are in part members of such a society in the town of “ Wareham.” 
A young man and a young woman simultaneously reach important 
decisions respecting their careers in life during a visit of curiosity 
to one of the meetings. These are the leading persons of the 
story, but a group of very interesting people is gathered about 
them by the author and made to perform important parts in the 


’ rather dramatic story that follows. The young man is called upon 


to meet the emergency of a great strike in his father’s mill anda 
heavy embezzlement by the superintendent. Mrs. Sidney’s study 
of the labor question is rather superficial and her method of adjust- 
ing it extremely crude—but the fine moral purpose that pervades 
it all, and the really strong interest of the story itself, considered 
as a novel, atone for these things as well as for some faults of 
arrangement that hinder its complete enjoyment. The book is to 
be heartily commended to general reading. Boston: D. Lothrop 
Company. Price, $1.25. 


The Kansas Crusade. 

No more important epoch has occurred in our national career, 
considered in the light of all that flowed from it, than that wonder- 
ful emigration movement through which, after a fierce struggle, 
Kansas was saved from slavery. Important and far-reaching as it 
was, one of its most interesting features in the mind of a reverent 
student of history is the fact that it stands among several other 
important critical periods in our history when by seemingly provi- 
dential influence the right man arose at the right time to do the 
right thing and shape the general course. It was a bold, audacious 
movement and its management demanded a man of boldness and 
audacity. That man was Eli Thayer of Worcester, who has now 
written and published a history of the famous crusade, with an in- 
troduction by Edward Everett Hale, who was, with other well- 
known anti-slavery men, an active helper in the crusade—but all 
under the direction of the master mind. We can not analyze Mr. 
Thayer’s book to any extent. It should be sufficient simply to 
make known that the master of the Kansas crusade has written 
the story of it to insure it a quick demand. Mr. Thayer pays 
severe respects to John Brown, whom he regards as an anarchist 
and harmful “ crank.” The book in indispenable to the historical 
library. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


**BenjJamin Franklin.” 
John T. Morse, Jr., editor of the series of “American States- 
men,” is himself the writer of the latest issue in the series, the sub- 


ject of which is “ Benjamin Franklin.” So much condensation as 
is needful to bring the volume within the size-limits of the series 
necessarily has unpleasant results in the study of such a career as 
Franklin’s, and the critical suggestion which Mr. Morse brings 
forward in his preface will strike the reader as having pertinent 
force. This, however, he reasonably pleads was unavoidable, since 
it would not do at all to leave the great American sage out of the 
series; and after allowing these points there is room for much 
praise for Mr. Morse’s performance of his difficult task. Good 
judgment marks his selection of the features to be presented and 
their treatment, and the book will bring an intelligent study of 
Franklin within the reach of many readers who can not avail them- 
selves of standards like Parton’s. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. Price, $1.25. Dee 
A Tale of the Sea. 

Boys who like tales of the sea will find interesting reading in 
“ Up North in a Whaler,” by E. A. Rand. Written with no special 
literary excellence, the story is simply and straightly told. Its 
incidents are varied, and its central motive—the trials and temp- 
tations of a young man on an Arctic whaler, and his triumph over 
them—makes the story wholesome. New York: Thomas Whit- 
taker. Price, $1.25. 
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A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 


WOULD WE RETURN. 
Would we return 
If ence the gates which close upon the past 
Were opened wide for us and if the dear 
Remembered pathway stretched before us clear 
To lead us back to youth’s lost land at last ; 
Whereon life’s April shadows lightly cast 
Recalled the old sweet days of childish fear 
With all their faded hopes and brought anear 
The far-off streams in which our skies were 
glassed ; 
Did these lost dreams which wake the soul’s sad 
yearning 
‘But live once more and waited our returning, 
Would we return? 


Would we return 
If love’s enchantment held the heart no more 
And we had come to count the wild sweet pain, 
The fond distress, the lavish tears—but vain; 
Had cooled the heart’s hot wounds amidst the 
roar 
Of mountain gales, or, on some alien shore 
Worn out the soul’s long anguish and had slain 
At last the dragon of despair—if then the train 
Of vanished years came back and, as of yore 
The same voice called, and with soft eyes be- 
guiling, 
Our lost love beckoned, through time’s gray 
veil smiling, 
Would we return? 


Would we return 
Once we had crossed to death’s unlovely land 
And trod the bloomless ways among the dead 
Lone and unhappy; after years had fled 
With twilight wings along the glimmering 
strand, 
If then—an angel came with outstretched hand 
To lead us back, and we recalled in dread 
How soon the tears that once for us are shed 
May flow for others—how like words in sand 
Our memory fades away—how oft our waking 
Might vex the living with the dead heart’s break- 
ing. 
. Would we return— 
Would we return? 
— Unidentified. 


[RE-PUBLISHED BY REQUEST.] 
THE PATH FOR MY FEET. 


I cast a backward glance down life’s rough road 

O’er which my weary, earth-worn feet have 
trod ; 

And, ’midst the dark, I see the pathway strewed 

With priceless blessings from the hand of God. 


What though sharp piercing thorns infest my 
path; 
Are there not here and there some rare, sweet 
flowers? 
God sends us good and ill in love—not wrath; 
We need some bitter in this life of ours. 


Are shadows falling? There is light above. 

Do storms descend? Thesun will smile again. 
And so I recognize the hand of Love 

That guides me gently through a life of pain. 


’ Tis not all darkness. Some soft, golden rays 
Have shed their radiance o’er my darkenéd 
life. 
And though I wander now through troubled 
ways, 
Their memory comes like blessing after strife. 


So I accept whate’er my Father wills, 
Since He designs it for my highest good; 

For what to our weak sight are seeming ills, 

Are richest blessings if but understood. 


God has been good to me. I cannot ask 

For richer mercies than His love has given, 
Until my soul is freed, and I shall bask 

In the broad sunshine of His perfect Heaven. 


O, All Wise Father, I will not disown 
The love which sends the bitter with the 
sweet, 
Nor will I murmur though I walk alone 
The path Thou hast appointed for my feet. 
— Unidentified. 


A WOMAN'S POCKET. 

Just where it is one never knows 
Beneath the folds it never shows 
Above, below, before, behind— 
A puzzle to the human mind! 
Man never knows his helplessness 
Until he tries in woman’s dress 

To find the pocket. 


’ Twas sooner found in early days 

Before they had the polonaise ! 

Dressmakers now are sore perplexed 

To know just where to hide it next! 

In these hard times of scanty purse 

’ Tis hard to find the dress—but worse 
To find the pocket. 


A fact by husbands too well known— 

She finds his pocket—while her own 

Is so concealed about her dress 

It long since lost its usefulness. 

She bears her purse now in her hand 

Because she never can command 
That hidden pocket. 


He’s new to matrimonial cares 

Who volunteers to run up stairs 

And fetch a trifle, more or less, 

{lis bride left in some other dress! 

Believe me, nature ne’er designed 

That mortal man should ever find 
A woman’s pocket. 


He opens wide the closet door, 
Each hook so full of robes galore, 
That ere he finds the proper gown 
Each dress in turn has tumbled down. 
Into the placket hole at back 
He thrusts his arm, alas! alack! 

’ Tis not a pocket. 


He drags it out in his despair 
And spreads it o’er an easy chair— 
Lifts up each tuck and fold and seam, 
Walks round and round as in a dream. 
He’s much too good a man to swear, 
Yet undevoutly wonders where 

She keeps that pocket. 


He grabs it up, and rushing down 
Upon her lap tosses the gown: 
“In truth you are the ‘detler half’ 
If you can find——! Why do you laugh?” 
‘“*T laugh because you’ve brought me here 
A petticoat, my hubby dear, 

To find a pocket.” 


Man finds a score with equal grace, 

They’re always in the self-same place. 

But woman, since the world begun, 

Could never locate even one. 

We'll not except good mother Eve, 

Who had no chance, as you’ll perceive, 
To wear a pocket, 


Nor use for one in her scant suit, 
Except, perchance, to carry fruit. 
What paragons these men would be 
Had Eve not let poor Adam see 
That luscious fruit, to man forbid, 
But kept the tempting apple hid 

Inside her pocket. 

—San Francisco News Letter. 


WHEN SUNSET COMES. 


Oh calm and still o’er vale and hill 

The twilight falls on wood and rill, 

The sunlight’s gleam on rippling stream 

Illumes the fading summer’s dream, 

New tints unfold of gorgeous gold 

And royal crimson—wealth untold 

Around this sweet and sure retreat 

Where fair and flashing waters meet, 

A song of peace each wavelet hums 
When sunset comes. 


The deep blue sky where cloudlets lie 
Mid fillets of amethystine dye; 
The solitudes of somber woods 
Where the deep calm of ages broods; 
Like tinted glass or molten brass 
Shines forth the fragrant sassafras ; 
Along the leas tall hickory trees, 
Their banners fluttering in the breeze, 
Hard-by great crimson tinted gums 
When sunset comes. 


O peaceful scene of bloom and green 
And softened rays of silver sheen, 
Where twilight’s shade in every glade 
Half veils the queenly earth arrayed 
In garments bright with gems of light 
And jewels of the dusky night. 
So would I rest when on my breast 
The blighting hand of death is pressed 
And the last fluttering pulse benumbs 
When sunset comes. 
—Montgomery M. Foisom. 


HER GOOD NIGHT. 


What! no good-night ?”’ 
What strange caprice lurks in my lady’s heart 
That could deny me this, before we part? 
Turned from the door where love and hope 

abide, 
A moonless gloom is all the world beside ; 
Unto the wintry night my soul makes moan, 
Softly reply the chill wind’s monotone, 

Cold, sad, “‘ good-night.”’ 


Sudden, the light 
From open casement gleams, and throws 
A golden shaft into the world of snows. 
See! Like an angel glorified she stands,— 
Throws reckless kisses from her lily hands, 
“‘Good-night!’’ comes floating o’er the frosty 
air, 
Sweet, fervent answer to unuttered prayer, 
Warm, glad “ good-night!”’ 
—Ernest N. Bagg. 


THE OLD HOUSE. 


In through the porch and up the silent stair : 
Little is changed, I know so well the ways; 
Here the dead came to meet me; it was there 
The dream was dreamed in unforgotten 
days. 


But who is this that hurries on before, 
A flitting shade the brooding shades among? 
She turned—I saw her face—O God! it wore 
The face I used to wear when I was young! 


I thought my spirit and my heart were tamed 
To deadness; dead the pangs that agonize. 
The old grief springs to choke me—I am 

shamed 
Before that little ghost with eager eyes. 


O, turn away, let her not see, not know! 
How should she bear it, how should under- 
stand ? 
O, hasten down the stairway, haste and go, 
And leave her dreaming in the silent land. 
— The Spectator. 
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